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LET US GIVE THANKS 
I COUNT the harvest of the passing year; 
When from Time’s lap I took the golden, grain; 
I scan Life’s ledger for my loss and gain 
And add the figures as recorded there. 
Cancelled, by trust, 1s every foolish fear, 
Paid with new courage every passing pain, 
Of sorrow’s sum sweet sympa- 
thies remain, 





Only where sinis found does loss 
appear. 
> 


* * * * 
Dear Lord, we thank Thee for 
lif s rec ord book, 
Writ full, by Thine own hand, 
of tender love, 
Where on its balanced page our 
memories look. 
And see the mercies that thy 
entries prove. 
Keep us from sin so that 
each page may be 
A hymn of loving 
thanks and praise 
to Thee. 
T. J. W. 
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FACULTY ADVISOR 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY as adviser to the staff 

of your school annual is great, for after all the suc- 

cess of the book is largely in your hands. You are 
the one who finally passes on the contents and makeup 
of the book. And when the book comes out, it is a won- 
derful feeling of something beautiful, of something well 
executed, that comes to those in charge. ARE you 
prepared to give the staff the advice and suggestions 
they will want from you? Have you seen to it that the 
printing of the annual has been placed in the hands of 
printers who will assure you of a quality work? Our 
experience and services are at your command; we want 


to print your annual too. Why not write to us today? 








THE E. W. STEPHENS PUBLISHING Co. 


“Printers of Quality Annuals” 


Broapway at Hirt CotumB1A, Missouri 
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FREE! 


Secretary E. M. Carter is authorized by the publishers 


of THE WORLD BOOK to make the following offer: 


To schools or teachers ordering 


THE WORLD BOOK 


(No. 672) 


from the Missouri Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
will be given, free, two Webster’s Elemen- 
tary School Dictionaries (610), provided the 
order is made before December 21, 1924. 


Order from 


E.. M. Carter 
Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle 


Columbia, Missouri 


In Care of Missouri State Teachers Assoctation 
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Fashion Calls 
for the 


Comfortable Shoe 


The aim of footwear fashion this sea- 
son is comfort; round toes, medium heels, 
easier lasts. Strap effects are in good 
taste. The trend is away from openwork 
designs. Both side and front goring are 
popular. For general use, oxfords are Cantilever Shoes for Autumn 
returning to favor. offer you a splendid range of 
The graceful, natural beauty of the foot styles. Modish shades as well as 
has come into its own and shoes are being modish designs. And the won- 
made accordingly. So many prominent derful comfert of Cantilever 
women have adopted the Cantilever type Shoes will bring ease to your feet 
of shoe that the style for comfortable lines and allow you to accomplish 
is accepted everywhere, more, without feeling tired. 


Although the Cantilever Shoe looks 
like a “style shoe” there is a difference, 
as you know. The arch of this comfort- 
able shoe does not conceal the usual strip 
of metal. For this reason your foot is 
freer. 

Foot muscles are permitted to exercise 
with every step. The arches of your feet 
gain in strength whenever you walk. The 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe is placed to 
distribute the body weight evenly over the 
foot, instead of allowing it to strain the 
inner (and weaker) side of the main arch. 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA— _ C. B. Miller Shoe Co. 

FULTON— Payne & Henderson Shoe Company 

KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 

HANNIBAL— Logan Shoe Company 

KIRKSVILLE— S. E. Gregory, 107 S. Franklin St. 

SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 

ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 

ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


1112-14 Walnut thru to 1113-15 Main 
KANSAS City’s LARGEST SPECIALTY STORE FOR WOMEN 


To the Young Women Teachers of 
Missouri we extend our greeting and 
cordially invite you to make this store 
your headquarters while in Kansas 


City. 





Our Selection of Apparel in the smartest Modes of 
the Season is complete and comprehensive and of- 
fers at all times, we believe, the greatest values at 
the lowest possible prices. 
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H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California, says of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 


“... Lhe most miraculous 


wf educational effort that 
has ever been couched in book form’ 


Me. WILSON’S letter reads in part: city school systems to the smallest rural 
‘5 Bey na : — they (Compton’s schools. 
Pictured Encyclopedia) are interesting, well . 
arranged and well adapted to the nb Edited by Famous Educators 
which the publisher had in mind in produc- Four years of effort were required to produce 
ing them is to use just ordinary language Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. rhe staff 
with reference to a most unusual production included 88 distinguished educators, each an 
vhich, from many standpoints, is the most outstanding specialist in his field. Photo- 
niraculous educational effort that has ever gtaphic illustrations were gathered from 
been couched in book form.” every part of the world .... aa than 
450,000 was spent in preparation before a 
Endorsed by Educators Everywhere oe book ty siiall ‘ r $450,000, just 
The leading members of the N. E. A. have to put Compton’s educational pages in fas- 
put the stamp of their approval on Comp- cinating form for children and in modern 
4 ey a ng en D. usable form for teachers. 
iliam B. Owen, A. E. Winship, George D. ow 
Strayer, J. W. Searson, W. C. Sate, join in 5th Edition 
unqualified praise of this modern educational 
tool. 


So great has been the demand for the finished 
work that it is now in its fifth edition. If you 
Already in Thousands of Schools are not already using Compton's Pictured 
Barely : : Encyclopedia, recommend it for purchase to- 
a — poe old, Compton’s Pic- day. In quantity and quality of prepared ma- 
tured Encyclopedia has already swept terial on school subjects 
the country. Never has any set of from birds and bees to coal and 
books achieved so rema:k ble a suc- wheat .... it is equivalent to 
cess in so short a time. Buffalo a whole school librarv. 
schools have 108 sets; Boston has ° D ill 
75 sets; Chicago has 300; St. Write for Details 
louis, 44; Milwaukee, 113; Los ; 
Angeles, 75. pages and special terms for 
Sales Breaking teachers and schools. Write 
R d. today: address Dept. 
* nega 8. F. E. COMP- 
So the list reads .... TON & COMPANY, 
from > coast ee 58 East Washington 
- from the largest Street, Chicago. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES . 4000 PAGES - 8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Should Be in Every Classroom 


Let us send you sample 
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POTTER-JESCHKE-GILLET 
ADOPTED BY § ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH | 


P. J. G. leadership rests upon features, 
ALABAMA first introduced in this series, now es- 


| 
(May, 1924) sential to the elementary course. | 
| 


This series makes the pupil see the significance | 
OKLAHOMA of what he does. It motivates the work throughout | 
(June, 1924) more completely than any other series. 


This series develops grammar —even technical ! 
grammar—through the pupil’s self activity. 





—the two most recent 
state adoptions of lan- 


guage and grammar This series teaches letter-writing in every grade 


| from three to eight. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 








The “Fast Mail” to Detroit 


This fine fast train with through all-steel equipment 
of chair cars and Pullman sleeping cars— 


ARRIVES DETROIT............... 1:45 P. M. 
via the shortest route through Hannibal. This direct service 
saves hours of travel. All meals in dining cars. 


Connections are made at various junctions en route, including Fort Wayne, 
for points in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and the East, and at Detroit 
for points in Canada and the East. 


Ask your Ticket Agent for detailed information 


H. E. Watts, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Louis. 


WABASH 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
A oved for schools of Missouri 
THE ONLY COMPLETE. UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN EXISTENCE 


BIG NOVEMBER OFFER 
TWO NEW VOLUMES FREE 


A vast amount of new information has been assembled 
by our Editorial Staff aided by Government officials, 
university authorities and other specialists. This 
vita! knowledge, the equivalent of a score of books 
of ordinary size, covering the years from 1914 to 1924, 
the most amazing decade in all human history, will 
be published in TWO NEW VOLUMES in December. 
ON ALL NOVEMBER ORDERS FOR THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA THESE TWO 
SPLENDID VOLUMES WILL BE INCLUDED FREE! 
DER AT ONCE! 


OR 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., 
Publishers 
319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Immediate delivery by express. Pay at any time in 
one year. Question Bureau Service and Study Courses 
included. 








(Cut out and mail today) 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., 
Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send your FREE BOOKLET with full 
information about the NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA and new volumes. 
Name 
Position 
TL on cwidndiedeegesdeentvesanede 
City 
State 


x For self ( ( ) 
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“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of the 


BROTHERS ADAM 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 


This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


To all other a charge of 2s5c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., 


Educational Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Teachers 


You Are 
Invited 


To visit our exhibits of school furniture at 
offices 16th and Walnut St., and Convention Hall. A 
complete assortment of modern types will be shown. 


We will also make showing of Primary and 
Kindergarten supplies, Games and Devices. 


Date: 
November 13th to 15th. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A desk that meets present schoo! room 
requirements. Investigate its merits. Many 
used in Missouri leading schools. On exhibit 


at Convention. 
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WELCOME TEACHER! 
Kansas City, November 12th to 15th 


This store extends to you its most 
hearty welcome, accompanied with 
he personal invitation that you make 
the store your down-town headquar- 

rs while in the city. 

Its many modern conveniences will 
lease you; the Tea Room especially, 
he parlors, or the free check stand 

and the Post Office. It is our sincere 
desire to make your visit to this city 
an enjoyable one. 





‘‘HOME”’?’ 


Are you interested in home decoration? 


‘“*HOME’’, a little booklet, sent out 
monthly by this store to a selected list 
of customers, describes and illustrates 
correct and appropriate ideas for home 
interiors—newest and best furniture— 
draperies—rugs—very elaborate and 
in decided detail. 

There is no charge for this booklet. 
If you wish it sent to your home, 
merely send your name and address to 
the Advertising Department 


Emery, Bird, Thayer Company 


Kansas City 








CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 


Has for 74 years been recognized 
as outstanding among middle west- 
ern colleges for women because of 
its high ideals of Scholarship, De- 
mocracy and Service, its excellent 
equipment and its beautiful cam- 


pus. 


For information address 


EDGAR D. LEE, President 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
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TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR COURSE WITH ACTUAL PLANT AND SEED SPECIMENS. 
MAKES COURSE PRACTICAL, INTERESTING AND VIVID TO STUDENT. 
MAKES TEACHING EFFECTIVE—AND EASY. 

DEVELOPS OBSERVATION. NOMINAL COST. 


The following list is specially selected for rural and grade school 
work. Each item illustrates one or more essential facts. Each specimen 
is true to variety standards. All are important in Missouri. The list 
includes corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, sorghums, grasses, clovers, annual 
legumes, millet, and weeds. Conforms to Missouri State Course of Study. 
Should be supplemented by any local material that is available. The fol- 
lowing types and varieties are included in the list: 


Pod Corn, each kernel in its own husk. Fultz, beardless wheat, white glumes. 

Flint Corn, hard flinty kernels. Mediterranean, bearded wheat, red glumes. 
Flour Corn, soft, starchy kernels. Poole, beardless wheat, red glumes. 

Boone Co. White, important white corn. Turkey Red, hard wheat, white, bearded. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, another important corn. Kherson, yellow oat, early maturity. 

Cob Pipe, illustrates large cob breeding. Texas Red, red oat, medium maturity. 

White Kafir, grain sorghum, kafir group. Swedish Select, tall, late, white oat. 

Dwarf Milo, grain sorghum, milo group. Rye, grown for grain and winter cover. 
Amber, sweet sorghum, common forage crop. Bearded Barley, common variety. 

Sudan Grass, important annual hay crop. Hooded Barley, an interesting type. 

Millet, most commonly grown millet. Kentucky Blue, most important pasture crop. 
Soybean (seed), new legume of importance. Timothy, most important meadow grass. 
Cowpea (seed), old standard annual legume. Red Top, poor land pasture plant. 

Buckhorn, worst weed pest of clovers. Orchard Grass, adapted to shade, sour soil. 
Dodder, an interesting clover parasite. Red Clover, soil builder and hay crop. 
Yarrow, bad meadow and pasture weed. Alfalfa, another valuable hay legume. 
Yellow Foxtail, bad weed cultivated land. Sweet Clover, pasture, soiling, and hay crop. 
Crab Grass, another bad plow-land weed. Japan Clover, best southern pasture legume. 
Fulcaster, bearded wheat, white glumes. 


Single ears of corn and heads of sorghums; all other varieties in labeled bundles of 15 to 25 
plants each. Postpaid to any Missouri school, $5.00. Terms, cash with order, unless order cour 
tersigned by member of school board. Your money cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely 
pleased. The amount of material available to smaller schools is limited; if interested, order early. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


BOX 314 OF AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES. COLUMBIA. MO. 
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How far the gulf-stream of our youth 
may flow 
Into the ,Aretie regions of our lives. 


HE NESTOR of education in Mis- 
souri has put his armour off. Pro- 
fessor William Henry Lynch died 
in a hospital at Springfield on September 
), For more than sixty years he had 
heen a familiar figure in the educational 
eircles of Missouri. 
He was for many 
years the dominat- 
ing character in the schools of Missouri’s 
Qzark region. For the past decade and a 
half he had traveled constantly in South- 
west Missouri as the representative of the 
Springfield Teachers College. The free- 
dom allowed him in this position gave 
his broader interests opportunity to assert 
themselves so that he was always to be 
sen at state-wide educational meetings 
wherever they were held. He loved peo- 
ple and where most people were there he 
liked best to be. He was Missouri’s oldest, 
mst widely known, and one of her most 
loved school men. 
To a more selfish nature his life, as the 
latter end of it was lived, would have 
en unbearably lonely. Trains and hotels 
rere the only home he knew. But he 
had always been somewhere and carried 
rith him the benediction of friends and 
ilways he was on his way and enjoying 
the anticipation of new friends and ex- 
ended service. Then he was a lover of 
moks. His travelling bag always con- 
ained one or more volumes for the hours 
m the train or in his room when he could 
nt be in conversation with people. He 
ras ever courting a hobby—maybe it was 
welling, maybe history, inspirational es- 
Mys, or newspapers, but always there was 
mething on which his mind was at work. 
e was never a lonely man because his 
ature refused to allow his mind to cen- 
tr upon himself. 
He was frugal and had thus acquired 
k competency. He had often been ad- 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
HENRY LYNCH 


vised to retire from active work and 
spend his last days less strenuously but 
to Professor Lynch action, work, and 
service were synonymous with life. 

The last time the writer saw him was late 
in June. He was confined to his room in 
a hotel as the result of an automobile 
accident. Though more than a hundred 
miles away from his home town he flouted 
the idea of my sending a message to his 
daughter or friends telling of his condi- 
tion. He talked of his age, of his long 
life, his freedom from illness, the kind- 
ness of Providence, the blessing of 
friends, his happy life. He spoke of his 
ambition for his college. He gloried in 
its growth, its service, its future. He 
mentioned many oldtime friends, most 
of whom I had not known, and expressed 
the desire that he might be permitted to 
‘‘die in the harness’’ as Howard A. Gass 
and J. M. Greenwood had. 

After more than eighty-five years 
‘‘Daddy Lynch”’ has taken off his sword 
which had never been unsheathed in an 
unworthy cause. For more than the us- 
ually allotted span of years he wore the 
armour of service that was never be- 
smireched by a low aim or a sordid motive. 
‘‘Let him not boast who puts his armour 

on 
As he who takes it off, the battle done.”’ 





T IS an open question as to whether the 


man or woman who does not think 
enough of his or her obligations as a eciti- 
zen to study the issues and to come to some 
sort of a sane conclusion regarding their 
meaning ought to be allowed to vote. As 
we see it, there is no more virtue in voting 
blindly than there is in not 
GETTING OUT voting at all. A vote of 
THE VOTES ° . 
the ignorant, the blind par- 
tizan, the prejudiced party worshipper is 
likely to do more harm than a flat refusal 
to vote would do. It is clearly the duty 
of all citizens to vote, but it is just as 
clearly their duty to vote according to their 
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judgment. It may be the duty of the sol- 
dier to shoot but it is certainly his duty to 
know where he is shooting. 

The trouble is that the ignorant, the 
uneducated, the blindly prejudiced will 
vote. It becomes then the greater duty of 
the intelligent, the informed and the pa- 
triotic to register their ballots for the best 
interests of the country. 

It seems that real service could be ren- 
dered the nation by putting on a ‘‘stay 
at home campaign’’ for the one and a 
‘‘vet out the vote campaign’’ for the other. 
It is lamentable that so many good (?) citi- 
zens refuse to cast their ballots, but it is 
equally regrettable that so many of the op- 
posite kind are anxious to register a vote 
on any and all things that come up for 
popular decision. 


R. HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT, 
educator, astronomer, trustee Carne- 
gie Corporation, President Carnegie 
Foundation, ete., from his eyrie on Fifth 
Avenue, where he keeps watch over the 
world in general and Wall Street in par- 
ticular, has again sighted an approaching 
THE PAUL REVERE menace to our de- 


OF THE PLUTOCRATS mocracy. Now the 

same clarion voice 
that sent its notes reverberating throughout 
the nation warning the people against the 
‘mounting costs of education’’ and the 
dreadful onslaughts that schools were 
threatening to make upon the sheckels of 
our land, is again heard shouting to the 
sleeping populace to arouse themselves in 
opposition to The Child Labor Amendment 
which threatens ‘‘such a sweeping invasion 
of personal and local civil rights’’ as has 
never ‘‘before been proposed in this coun- 


try’’. Inferentially this Paul Revere oj 
the Plutocrats sees in this amendment , 
greater menace to personal and individua! 
rights than was the amendment prohibiting 
slavery or the one prohibiting the sale 
manufacture, or transportation of |ooze, 
In fact it may transpire that these minor 
prohibitions were but the entering wed» 
for this more sweeping one. 

What if Congress should be given the 
authority to ‘‘limit, regulate, and prohibit” 
child labor! What if having been given 
this authority Congress should exercise it! 
Can you picture the dire results? Think 
of 500,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 14 being turned out of en. 
ployment in sweatshops and from work in 
hovels to be sent to school. Think of Dr. 
Pritchett’s neighbors on Fifth and on Park 
avenues suffering the loss of profits that 
they have been enjoying from the labor 
of these urchins. What is the world con- 
ing to anyway when it considers the wel. 
fare of children, above the accumulation of 
wealth? What does a half million ‘‘ brats” 
out of each generation amount to when 
placed alongside the personal rights of 
manufacturers? 

Doctor Pritchett was born in Missouri, 
Missourians are proud of this wise man 
who sounds these warnings against the 
education of the common herd, who op- 
poses the participation of the nation in 
the encouragement of education, and who 
rises in the dignity of his wisdom, high of. 
fice, and wealth to strike down the mad 
Bolshevists who would tamper with the 
sacred rights of the people to sacrifice their 
children on the altar of modern industrial- 
ism for the glory of their country’s nabobs 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments to the Constitutio: 
and By-laws of the Missouri State Teacher’s Association 


being given, and meetings shall be ca 
the Chairman of the Executive Committ: 
on written request of three of its mem! 


AMENDMENT No. 1. 

Amend Section 3, Article VI—Duties of 
Officers, Constitution and By-Laws Missouri 
State Teachers Association by striking out all 
of said Section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following to be known as Section 3: 

“Section 3, Annual meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be held in the month of 
July each year «t the Association’s principal 
place of business and at the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. Other 
meetings of the Executive Committee may be 
held at the call of the Chairman, due notice 


AMENDMENT No. 2. 

Amend Section 3, Article XII—Dues, Const 
tution and By-Laws of Missouri State Teachers 
Association, by striking out all of said Section 
3 and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
be known as Section 3: 

“Section 3, the fiscal year of this Associa 
tion shall begin July 1 and end the following 
June 30.” 
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Bring this volume to Kansas City with you. 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


CONVENTION INFORMATION AND PROGRAM 


You will need the Convention information it contains. 


General Officers and Committees, 1924 


General Officers. 

John J. Maddox, President, St. Louis, Super- 
intendent of Instruction Board of Education; 
c. E. Burton, Piedmont Ist Vice-President, 
Superintendent Wayne County Schools; Vest C. 
Myers, 2nd Vice-President, Charleston, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Frankie Connell, 3rd Vice- 
president, Hannibal Vocational Teacher, Public 
Schools; E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Co- 
lumbia, Secretary Reading Circle Board, Busi- 
ness Manager The School and Community; 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community, anc Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Committee. 

J. N. Crocker, Chairman, Sedalia, Superin- 
tendent Public Schools; John J. Maddox, Ex- 
Officio, St. Louis; Miss Clara Gardner, Joplin, 
Teacher Joplin High School; Miss Elizabeth L. 
White, Jefferson, City, State Supervisor Rural 
School; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, President 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College; 
Annie E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher; 
Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City, Teacher North- 
east High School. 

Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of 
Office. 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Miss Paul- 
ine Humphrey, Warrensburg; Miss May Farr 
Hiatt, Kansas City. 

Legislative Committee. 

M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery City; 
Eugene Fair, Vice-Chairman, Kirksville; John 
B. Boyd, Secretary, Jefferson City; Miss Gene- 
vieve Turk, Gladstone School, Kansas City; C. 
E. Burton, Piedmont; Miss Sue S. Perkins, 
Teachers College, Springfield. 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue. 

hk. V. Harmon, Chairman, Westport High, Kan- 
sas City; H. R. Tucker, Cleveland High, St. 
Louis; W. H. Ziegel, Teachers College, Kirks- 
vilie, 

Committee on Professional Standards and 

Ethics. 

0. J. Mathias, Chairman, 725 Military Road, 
St. Louis; Miss Frankie Connell, Hannibal; 
James R. Kerr, Chillicothe. 

Constitutional Convention Committee. 

Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Columbia; Belmont 
Farley, Secretary, Cape Girardeau; Miss T. C. 
Gecks, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. 
Moreland, Jefferson City; J. D. Elliff, Columbia; 
H. E. Blaine, Joplin. 

Reading Circle Board. 

Miss Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Gi- 
rardeau 1926; Charles A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jeffer- 
son City; John J. Maddox, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; 
Louis Theilmann, Breckenridge, 1924; Elmer 
H. White, Lexington, 1925. 

Committee on Course of Study in Practical 

Citizenship. 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbia; L. 
E. Meador, Springfield; Miss Adda M. Starret, 
Teachers College, Springfield; G. W. Deimer, 
Kansas City; Eugene Fair, Kirksville; J. D. 
Elliff, Columbia. 


Committee on Necrology. 

R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1924; Miss Nellie 
Thompson, Windsor, 1926; Miss Jessie Via, 
Rolla, 1926; Miss Lillian Coons, Nevada, 1924; 
Egbert Jennings, Kennett, 1925; Clara F. 
Jones, St. Louis, 1925. 

Committee on Resolutions by Congressional 

Districts. 

First, W. H. LeFever, Troy, 1924; Second, 
J. A. Burnside, Brunswick, 1925; Third, W. R. 
Lowery, Braymer, 1924; Fourth, Fred E. Roach, 
St. Joseph, 1924; Fifth, Eula James, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, 1925; Sixth, C. A. Burke, Hickman Mills, 
1924; Seventh, Mrs. Margaret Squires Spring- 
field, 1925; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boonville, 
1925; Ninth, E. S. Tillinghast, Fulton, 1924; 
Tenth Miss Elizabeth P. Rice, Ben Blewett 
Junior High School, St. Louis, 1924; Eleventh, 
Miss Laura Smyth, St. Louis, 1925; Twelfth, 
Miss Julia Creedon, St. Louis, 1925; Thirteenth, 
J. Clyde Akers, Farmington, 1925; Fourteenth, 
T. J. Caruthers, Cape Girardeau, 1925; Fif- 
teenth, Miss Elizabeth L. White, Jefferson City, 
1924; Sixteenth, R. V. Cramer, Lebanon, 1924. 

Ex-Officio: President John J. Maddox, St. 
Louis, State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, 
Jefferson City. 

Committee on Teaching of Fine Arts in 

High Schools. 

Miss Jean Kimber, Chairman, St. Louis; Miss 
D. D. Weisel, Springfield; H. H. Kurtsworth, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Margaret Squires, Spring- 
field; Miss Olive DeLuce, Maryville. 
Committee on State Junior and Senior High 

School Course of Study. 

Dean M. G. Neale, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City. 

Committee on State School Survey. 

State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson 
City; President Joseph A. Serena, represent- 
ing the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; 
Superintendent W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson 
City; County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, 
Sedalia; George Melcher, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, Kansas City; John J. 
Maddox, Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis; Dean M. G. Neale, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Miss Anna E. Riddle, repre- 
senting Executive Committee, St. yoseph; Su- 
perintendent J. N. Crocker, representing Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Sedalia; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, representing Executive Committee, 
Maryville; Miss Pauline Humphreys, Warrens- 


burg. 
Teachers Retirement Fund Committee. 
Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas 


City; Mr. T. E. Spencer, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; Miss Ella Lee Moulton, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Bureau of Research. 

Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas 
City; Miss Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph; Mr. 


George Melcher, Kansas City; Mr. G. R. John- 
son, St. Louis, Mr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri, Columbi>». 
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Local Committees at Kansas City . 


Executive Com.vittee—I. I. Cammack. Hon- 
orary Chairman; C. E. Mar.ton, Annie Dix- 
son, Jonathan M. Dow, Charles A. Barrett, 
Floy “ampbell, F. J. Kirker, Genevieve Turk, 
W. T. Longshore, Mabelle Glenn. 

Enrollment Committee—Annie H. Dixson, 
Chairman; May Farr Hiatt, D. M. Webb. 

Publicity—Jonathan M. Dow, Chairman; J. 
N. Booth, Helen McDonna, George A. Mont- 
gomery, Clara Townsend, Thos. Ditmars. 

Exhibit Space—F. J. Kirker, Chairman; B. 
L. Simpson, L. E. Terry, G. D. Hogrefe, E. L. 
Heidbreder, W. A. Lewis. 

Finance—W. T. Longshore, Chairman; W. H. 
Templin, J. M. Cottingham, Eva J. Sullivan, 
Belle Harrison, Edith Burton, R. V. Harmon. 

Reception—Genevieve Turk, Chairman; I. I. 
Cammack, J. H. Markley, George Melcher, Eliza- 
beth Buchanan, Elma J.'Webster, Mary E. 
Pennell, W. H. Martin, Russell A. Sharp, W. T. 
Longshore, Tillie Adams, Sally Knox Boone, 
M. J. Patterson, Shepherd Leffler, H. C. Rich- 
mond, Katherine Morgan, Emil T. Hinkle, 
Theressa Hinshaw, Eva M. Hurley, Minnie 
Baker, Jane Adams, Emir Ammerman, Fran- 
ces Backstrom, Jessie Baker, Ida Barley, F. H. 
Barbee, Deane Barney, Florence Belton, L. L. 
Bowen, Wallace M. Brinton, Annette Betz, Anna 
Burke, Frances Carey, Cora Campbell, Fioy 
Campbell, Nellie Lee Cate, A. T. Chapin, Nelle 
Cummins, George W. Davis, A. A. Dodd, Rose 
Engleman, Madeline Farley, Ruth Frush, J. D. 
Fristoe, Walter Giddinghagen, Hattie Gordon, 
B. F. Hart, Carol Hayden, Virginia Hereford, 
Helen Hobbs, Lucy Holmes, Dora Hoffman, 
Edith Humphrey, F. C. Irion, W. H. Johnson, 
Beth Kanaga, B. F. Kizer, R. F. Knight, C..A. 
Larson, Maude Lewis, Anna W. Livingston, 
Florence Longnecker, Inez Mack, Delle Miller, 
W. D. Miller, Belle Morrison, Aliee Moss, Ada 
McLaughlin, Mame Myers, Maude Myers, B. B. 
Nicholas, G. W. O’Donnell, John F. Osborne, 
Eva Packard, Charles S. Parker, Bessie B. 
Pennington, Katherine Ridgway, Grace Riggs, 
Mary Robinson, H. E. Robinson, Amanda Ruck- 
er, Alice L. Scott, S. C. See, Fay Scroggin, Emma 
Shelton, Clare Stern, B. M. Stigall, Mabel S. 
Stone, Lucy Smoot, Stella Shea, Ada Simmons, 
Arthur Swanson, Dorothy Taylor, W. H. Temp- 
lin, Anna Thompson, Eleanor Thomas, Blanche 
Van Buskirk, Alma Walker, Ethel Walker, D. M. 
Webb, Ethel Walley, Lucy Whitney, J. K. West, 
W. T. Williamson, Inez Wolfe, Ethel Wynne, 
Annie ,L. Young, ‘Ada Zimmerschied, C. E. 
Marston, May Massey, Mabel McEntire, Jessie 
McKay. 

Hotel, Rooming and Eating Places—Charles 
A. Barrett, Chairman; O. F. Dubach, W. A. 
Lewis, J. K. West, Robert E. White, Frederick 
C. Irion, T. E. Talmadge, Roy A. Michaels, F. 
W. Barnard, Frank N. Banister, M. J. Patter- 
son, Marcia Chadwick, Amy Weyer, Grace E. 
Dalton, Della Drake, Mary Miller, Minnie Perk- 
ins, Geneva Chandler, Mary M. Madden, Ida L. 
Barley, Mrs. Alva R. Hamilton; Louise Birken- 
hauer, Mary BE. Pennell, Mary Holmes, Annie 
L. Young. 


Decoration—Floy Campbell, Chairman; Barry 
Fulton, L. L. Touton, Delle :Miller, Marion 
Carroll. 

Music—Mabelle Glenn, Chairman; Sara Clif. 
ford, Mrs. Esthel Darnell, C. S. Parker, Harry 
Seitz. 

Meeting Places—C. E. Marston, Chairman; 
F. H. Barbee, W. W. Douglass, Charles § 
Parker, Elizabeth B. Scott, A. T. Chapin, Lucie 
Thomson, Lillie Clark, Emil T. Hinkel. 


Hotels in Kansas City. 

The Convention Bureau, in inviting the mem- 
bers of your organization to hold their conven- 
tion in Kansas City, assures you that hotel ac- 
commodations are sufficient from every stand- 
point. 

The hotels listed here are all of good charac- 
ter and with room capacity of four thousand 
one hundred and thirty-three. In addition there 
are more than fifty hotels with from twenty- 
five to two hundred rooms each, not named here. 

The total number of rooms available in the 
down-town district of Kansas City ranks fifth 
in the United States in the number of com- 
mercial hotels, being exceeded only by New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
The total number is 71. Most of them are 
very centrally located. There are fifteen resi- 
dential and apartment hotels, several in thx 
downtown district, who take transient guests 
at moderate rates. 

Rates submitted here are no higher, and in 
many instances considerably more moderate 
than in other cities. During times of cong: 
tion these hotels agree not to raise these regu 
lar prices, but will charge full capacity rates 
For example, a room that rents at $2.50 a day 
for one person, and $4.00 a day for two per- 
sons, would be $4.00 a day whether occupied 
by one or two persons. 

Where a greater number of persons than the 
stated capacity occupy a room, the same rat: 
would be charged the extra guest as is charge‘ 
for the one person making up the capacity. 
For example, a room that rents for $4.00 a da 
for one person, and $6.00 a day for two per 
sons—if more than two occupy the room, 
charge of $2.00 for each extra guest shall be 
made. 

For further information apply to 

W. M. Symon, Secretary 
Convention Bureau 

Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HOTELS AND ROOMS 

Name and Location Without Bath 

Baltimore $2.50 to $3.50 

12th & Baltimore .. 4.00 to 5.00 
Bellerive 


With Bath 
$3.00 to $12. 
5.00 to 15.00 
8.00 
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1114 Baltimore 
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Densmore .. 
912 Locust . 

Dixon : 

12th & Baltimore .. 
Frederic 

312 East 9th 
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Gladstone 
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1217 Baltimore 
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1925 Main .. 
Monroe ...- 
1904 Main 
Moore 
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Plaz 

Opp 
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Central 
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vy. W. C A. 
412 W. llth St. ... 2.50 _ 
Teachers should make reservations by writing directly 


to these hotels. Many of the hotels will make very 
reasonable rates to parties of three or four in a room. 

Kansas City Athletic Club, Northwest Corner 
llth and Baltimore. Rooms for Men Only. 
Single Rooms, without Bath, $2.50 per day. 
Single Rooms, with Bath, $3.00 to $5.00 per 
day. Double Rooms, with Bath, $5.00 to $7.00 
per day. 


BANQUETS, DINNERS AND 


LUNCHEONS. 

The Vocational Club of Kansas City will hold 
a dinner Thursday evening, November 13th at 
the new home of the University Men’s Club. 
Arthur Dean will be the speaker. All inter- 
ested in Vocational Education are urged to at- 
tend. Send reservation, $1.50 per plate, to H. 
E. Robinson, Part-Time School, Independence 
and Cherry, Kansas City. 

The William Jewell College dinner will be 
held Thursday, November 13th at 6:00 P. M. 
at the University Club, 918 Baltimore Avenue. 

Kappa Delta Pi luncheon at Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club, Thursday, November 13th at twelve 
fifteen. $1.50 per plate. 

William Woods College will hold a luncheon 
at the Baltimore Hotel, on Friday, November 
14th, at 12:15 o’clock in connection with the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. Plates 
will cost $1.00 each. 

Phi Delta Kappa Banquet will be held at 
the University Club on Friday, November 14, 
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6:00 P..M. Plates $2.00 each. The Alumnus 
Theta Chapter (Kansas City) will be _ in- 
stalled at this time. All visiting Phi Delta 
Kappa men are cordially invited. Make reser- 
vations in advance by sending your $2.00 check 
to Robert E. White, Secretary-Treasurer, 3525 
Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Drury College Luncheon will be held 
Thursday, November 13th at the Kansas City 
Athletic Club in Banquet Rooms A and B at 
12:15 P. M. $1.00 per plate. Send reserva- 
tions to L. L. Lichliter, 3721 Holmes St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Christian College Luncheon will be held at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Thursday, November 
13th at 12 M. All former Christian College 
Students invited. 

The State Council of the Administration 
Women in Education will have its annual din- 
ner the evening of November 12th, at the 
Women’s City Club in Kansas City at 6:30 P. 
M. Miss Elma H. Benton, Hosmer Hall, St. 
Louis is the State President. This dinner will 
be the only meeting of the Administrative 
Women in Education during the State Associa- 
tion. 

Young Men's Education Club Breakfast, time 
and place to be announced at headquarters. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College will 
have its annual noonday luncheon in the Fran- 
cis I Room at the Baltimore Hotel at 12:15 
Friday, November 14. Tickets at $1.00 each 
should be secured in advance at Convention 
Hall or at the Stats Hotel, headquarters for 
the College. 

The Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege will give a luncheon at the Baltimore 
Hotel on Friday, November 14th at 12:15 P. M. 
Price $1.00 per plate. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
luncheon will be held at Hotel Baltimore, Fri- 
day, November 14th at 12:00 M. 

The Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege alumni and faculty luncheon will be held 
at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Thursday, 
November 13th at twelve o'clock, price per 
plate, $1.50. 

The Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege luncheon will be held in the Elizabethan 
Room of the Hotel Baltimore at 12:15 P. M. 
Friday, November 14th. $1.00 per plate. Get 
tickets at Parlor B, Hotel Muehlebach, which 
will be the Headquarters of the College at the 
Association. 

The Council of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren announces a luncheon at the Women’s 
City Club, Friday, November 14th, at 12:15 in 
honor of Dr. H. H. Goddard and Dr. Raymond 
A. Schwegler. One dollar per cover. Tickets 
can be secured at the Psychological Clinic, 
Room 216, Library Building. 

The College Teachers of Art announce a 
luncheon at the Woman’s Club, eleven eleven 
Grand Avenue, on Saturday, November 15th, 
at 12:30 P. M., at one dollar a plate. All art 
teachers are invited. Please make reservations 
before Friday noon November 14th. 

State Junior-Senior High School Committee 
will have a breakfast at Hotel Baltimore on 
Thursday morning, November 13th at 7:30 
o’clock. Speaker will be Dr. T. H. Briggs, 
Teachers College. 
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Cottey College luncheon, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 13th, 12:00 M. at the Hotel Baltimore. 
Price $1.00 per plate. 

The Modern Language Association of Mis- 
souri will give a dinner Thursday evening, 
November 13th at 6:30 at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach to the Association and its friends. For 
further information apply to Mr. J. L. Deister, 
Junior College, 11th and Locust Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Price $2.50 per plate. 

Missouri University Dinner. The Dinner of 
the Alumni and Former Students of the School 
of Education, University of Missouri, will be 
held at Hotel Baltimore, Thursday, November 
13th, 6 P. M. Price of dinner will be $1.50. 
Charles S. Parker will lead the singing and 
George Keenan’s orchestra will furnish music. 
Mr. J. E. Nugent, member of the Kansas City 
Board of Education, and Dean M. G. Neale will 
speak. Tickets may be secured in Hotel Balti- 
more lobby at the North entrance. Buy your 
tickets early. 

Lindenwood College will give a banquet for 
all former students and their friends at the 
Kansas City Club at 6:00 P. M., Thursday, 
November 13th. Price $2.00 per plate. 

Hardin Junior College announces a dinner 
to be given on Friday evening, November 14th 
at 6:00 P. M. Place to be announced later. 

Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast at the Women’s 
City Club, 1111 Grand Avenue, 8:30 Saturday 
morning, November 15th. $1.00 per plate. 
Reservations should be made by Thursday, 
November 13th through Anne M. Titterington, 
2501 E. 37th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Columbia University, Teachers College Ban- 
quet, Thursday, November 13; 6 P. M.; at 
Kansas City Club, 138th & Baltimore; price $2.25 
per plate. There will be speakers from Teach- 
ers College. Tickets may be secured by mail 
or in person from Miss Alice M. Cusack, Board 
of Education, Kansas City, Missouri, and at 
the Enrollment Booth. Get your tickets early. 

A Regional Conference of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association, luncheon at the Kansas City 
Athletic Club at 12:30, Saturday, November 
15th; $1.25 a plate. Business meeting follows 
at two o'clock. All classroom teachers are ur- 
gently invited. 

Culver-Stockton College will have a dinner 
on Friday evening, November 14th at 6:00. 
Place to be announced later. 

Banquet of the Elementary School Principals 
will be held at The Woman’s City Club, 1111 
Grand Avenue, Friday, November 14, 6:00 P. 
M. Price $1.75 per -plate. Honor guests: 
Sup’t. John J. Maddox, President of M.S. T. A.; 
Sup’t. Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, California; 
Sup’t. Jesse H. Newlon, Denver, Colorado, 
President of N. E. A.; Sup’t. Wm. McAndrew, 
Chicago, Illinois; Miss Katherine Cook, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody Col- 
lege, ss chong Tennessee; Miss Florence 
Hale, Augusta, Maine and other noted educa- 
tors. 

Tickets may be secured from the following 
Kansas City Principals: 

Mr. F. H. Barbee, Scarritt School 

Mr. M. J. Patterson, Irving School 

Miss Rose Engleman, S. B. Ladd School 
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Mr. W. T. Longshore, Greenwood Schoo 
The National Council of Primary Educ 
will serve luncheon on Friday Noon, No 
ber 14 at Baltimore Hotel. Miss Lucy < 
and Miss Gail Harrison will be guests of h: 
Please make reservations promptly thr: 
Miss Ethel Walley, William C. Bryant Sc! 
57 & Wornall Rd., Kansas City, Misso 

Plates $1.25. 


INVITATION TO VISIT SCHOOLS 


Missouri teachers are cordially invited to 
visit the schools in Kansas City, Nov. 10-12 
the three days before the meeting of the As. 
sociation. The Kansas City schools will 
miss November 13 and 14 for the Convention 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Round Table Conference of the ( 
mittee on World and European History wil 
held at the Muehlebach Hotel at 4 P. M. on 
Thursday, November 13th in Room —. Ther 
will be an informal discussion of the 
viewpoints in World and European Histo 
Robert J. Kerner, Chairman. 

Members of the Kansas City Teachers’ Club 
will be hostesses to classroom teachers for a 
drive over Kansas City’s beautiful boulevards 
Thursday, November 13th from 12 A. M. to 
1 P. M. Send acceptances to Miss Nelle Cum- 
mins, 3128 Wabash, Kansas City, Missouri 
Number limited to between 150 and 200. Cull 
at Teachers’ Club. booth for particulars. 

Conference with Kansas City School Officials 
The Superintendent, Assistant Superintend- 
ents, Directors, and Supervisors of the Kansas 
City Schools, will be in their offices on Thurs- 
day afternoon from four to six o’clock to con- 
fer with like officials of the state who may bk 
interested in the Kansas City Schools. 

Art Contest. All Colleges and Schools par- 


ticipating in the contests of College and High 
School Annuals conducted by the Colles 
Teachers of Art as Described in the February 
number of THe ScHoot AND CoMMUNITY, please 
address Miss Ada Seidel, Chillicothe, Miss: 
for particulars. 

A regional conference of Classroom Teac! 
under the Auspices of the National Education 
Association will be held in conjunction wit! 4 
luncheon at the Kansas Cty Athletic Club, 
November 15, at 12:30 P. M. All classr 
teachers and their friends are urged to be pres- 
ent. Anna M. Thompson, Member Ex. C 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Headquarters Hotels: The Baltimore and 
Muehlebach have been selected as headquarters 
hotels for the Kansas City meeting. 

On Wednesday Evening, November 12th, 8 
clock, the meeting of the Educational Cour 
will be held in the Francis I room, Hotel Balti- 
more. An excellent program has been arranged 
by the president of the Council, Sup’t Jas 
Kerr of Chillicothe. All are welcome. 
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Who’s Who on the Program 


THOMAS HENRY BRIGGS. Professor in Schools, March to June 1919; Dean of the 
the Teachers College of Columbia University College of Education, University of Illinois, 
since 1912. Collaborator of the U. S. Bureau September 1919 to present time. Lecturer on 
of Education in 1914 and 1919. Author of school problems; President of the Department 

of Superintendence N. E. A. 1911-12. 


books on educational subjects and especially 

on the Junior High School. Frequent con- LYDIA CLARK. Professor of Physical 
trib itor to educational journals, and lecturer Education, the Ohio State University. Author 
before teacher’s organizations. Advisor of of a well known book on Physical Education. 
Missouri State Teachers Association on High 

School curriculum. _— 


KATHERINE M. COOK. A. B. Colorado 
State Teachers College. A. M. Teachers Col- 
MACY CAMPBELL. Head of Department lege, Columbia University. Well known as a 
of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers Col- teacher of rural schools of long experience 
lege since 1913. President Iowa State Teach- and a lecturer on rural schools. Has now 
ers Association 1923. President of Depart- specialized in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau 
ment of Rural Education, National Education of Education. Experience: Teachers in rural 
Association, at the present time. Author of schools; principal of county high school; in- 
numerous books, and lecturer in teachers as- structor in teacher preparing institutions; 
sociations widely over the United States. county superintendent of schools; state super- 
CHARLES ERNEST CHADSEY. Superin- intendent of schools (Colo.); Specialist in 
tendent City Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1907- Rural Education. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
12; Superintendent of Detroit Public Schools, and Chief, Division of Rural Education, U. S. 
1912-19; Superintendent Chicago Public Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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HENRY S. CURTIS. A. B. Yale. Ph. D. 
Clark University. Well known lecturer and 


author on educational subjects, especially with 


reference to Playground, Recreation and Phys- 
ical Education. Author of books on Play and 
Recreation; Director of Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


f 


FRANK N. FREEMAN. Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology in University of Chicago. 
Well known for his studies of handwriting, 
visual Education and mental tests. 


WM. McANDREW. Prominent in educa- 
tional affairs of the State of New York for 
many years and Associate Superintendent of 
the New York Public schools. At present 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of Chi- 
cago. His first Annual Report in his new 
position attracted the attention of school peo- 
ple all over the United States. 


DELTA M. NEVILLE. One of the best 
known County School Superintendents of Mis- 
souri, who is doing much to put the schools 
of Saline County at the forefront. 
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LUCY GAGE. Professor of Education jy 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 








ARTHUR DEAN. Among the many official 
educational positions held by Dr. Dean are ths 
following: Chief of the Division of Vocational 
Schools; New York State Educational Depart- 
ment; Professor of Vocational Education in 
the Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Ass’t Editor of Vocational Educational Mag- 


azines; President of the Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Association. Dr. Dean is : 
well known author and lecturer on educational 
subjects, especially with reference to their 
practical usefulness. 


MATHILDE C. GECKS. Well known to all 
Missourians as an expert in Primary Educa- 
tion. For two years President of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. Professor of 
Primary Education in Harris Teachers College. 
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HENRY H. GODDARD. Professor of Ab- 
normal and Clinical Psychology, Ohio State 
University. Formerly Director of the Vine- 


land laboratory for the psychological study 
of mental defectives. Scientific advisor.to the 
special classes for gifted children in the pub- 
lic schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


—— 


LEWIS GUSTAFSON. Superintendent of 
the David Ranken Jr. School of Mechanical 
Trades, St. Louis. A Classical scholar who 
for many years has given his time and his 
talent to directing Vocational Education. He 
is President of the Vocational Educational 
Association of the Middle West. 

GAIL HARRISON. Instructor Columbia 
University. Known from Coast to Coast as a 
lecturer in Primary Education. 
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FRED M. HUNTER. Born in Savannah, 
Missouri. Went over into Nebraska and 
graduated from their State University. Was 
later Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Ne- 


braska. Has been superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, California since 1917. Author of 
numerous papers on educational subjects and 
lecturer at educational gatherings. 


| 

} 

| 
FLORENCE H. HALE. 
Education for the Department of Public Edu- 
cation for the State of Maine, and widely 


known throughout the country as a lecturer 
on Rural Education. 


Agent for Rural 


FRANK L. WRIGHT. A. M. (Wisconsin), 
Ed. M. (Harvard); Director Normal Training, 
Emporia, Kansas, High School, 1909-10; Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Bucklin, Kansas, 
1910-14; Assistant Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, 1914-15; Professor 
of Education, Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
Colorado, 1915-23; Lecturer in Education, Bos- 
ton University, 1923-24. Present position, 
Head of Department of Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 
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W. E. ROBERTS. Super- 
visor of Manual Arts for the 
Cleveland Public Schools and 
well known in that field of 
education. 





SHERMAN ROGERS. 
Formerly Industrial Editor of 
“The Outlook” and now As- 
sociate Editor of “Success.” 
Well known writer and speak- 
er. President of Optimist In- 
ternational. 


CHARLES A. LEE. State 
Superintendent of Schools for 
Missouri and known to every 
member of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 


JESSE H. NEWLON. The 
the Denver Public Schools 
well known Superintendent of 
who has been doing notable 
work in the reorganization of 
of the Public Schools curricv- 
lum. Recently elected Presi- 
dent of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


DR. JESSE F. WILLIAMS. 
Professor of Physical Educa- 


tion, Columbia University, 
New York and Doctor of Med- 
icine and lecturer on Health 
Education. 
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Some Prominent Officers of M.S. T. A. 


J. J. Mappox 
Supt. St. Louis Schools ——— 
President M. S. T. A. "= ‘ " 
C. E. BuRTON Vest C. Myers 
Co. Supt. Wayne Co. Supt. Charleston Schools 
l'-President M. S. T. A. V-President M.S. T. A. 


- et 





FRANKIE CONNELL 
Vocational Teacher, Hannibal 
V-President M.S. T. A. 
J. N. Crocker I. I. CAMMACK 
Supt. Sedalia Schools Supt. Kansas City Schools 
Chairman Executive Committee, Chairman Local Committee 


M.S. T. A. 
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Program of General Sessions 


MEETING PLACES GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


Convention Hall—To reach Convention Hail 
from Headquarters Hotels, walk one block 
South and one block West. 

Hotel Baltimore—12th and Baltimore. 

Junior College—To reach Junior College 
from Headquarters walk 6 blocks East to Lo- 
cust and one North. Any 12th Street car go- 
ing East, off at Locust. 

Grand Avenue Temple—To reach the Grand 
Avenue Temple from the Headquarters Hotels 
walk three blocks East and three North. 

Kansas City Athletic Club—One block North 
of Headquarters on Baltimore. 

First Christian Church—Diagonally opposite 
Junior College, See Above. 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 13, 1924 
First General Session. 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central. 
President John J. Maddox, presiding. 
Meeting will be called to order on time. 

Program. 

9:00 Invocation: Rev. L. M. Birkhead. All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas City. 

9:10 Special Music: Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts, Kansas City. 

9:30 Address: The Educational Outlook in 
Missouri. Chas. A. Lee, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 

10:15 Address: Character Education, Fred M. 
Hunter, Sup’t. of Public Schools, Oak- 
land, California. 

11:00 Address: Men and Muddlers, Sherman 
Rogers, Associate Editor “Success” 
and President “Optimist Internation- 
al.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 13, 
1924, 2:00 O'CLOCK 


Special Topic Groups. 


I. VOCATIONAL EDUCATICN, 
John R. Kirk. 

Place of Meeting: Pompeian Room, 
Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore. 
Speakers: 

1. W. E. Roberts, Objectives in Manual Arts. 

2. Lewis Gustafson, What is the Future of 
the Regular Manual Training Teacher? 

3. Arthur Dean, The Very Latest in Voca- 
tional Education. 


II. PKOBLEMS IN 
L. Hendricks. 
Place of Meeting: Junior College, 11th end 
Locust. 
Speakers: 

1. Mathilde C. Gecks, Method in its Relation 
to the Three R's. 

2. Frank N. Freeman, Visual Instruction in 
Education. 

3. Gail Harrison, How to 
Principles in Teaching Reading. 
by Stereopticon Slides.) 


Chairman, 


Hotel 


METHOD, Chairman, E. 


Apply Scientific 
(Illustrated 


III. PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISION, Chai, 
man, Clyde M. Hill. 

Place of Meeting: Convention Hall, 13th 
Central. 
Speakers: 

1. Elizabeth L. : White, 
Supervision. 

2. Lucy Gage, Supervision in the Early fF 
mentary Field. 

3. Fred M. Hunter, Supervision and th: 
tainment of Public School Objectives. 


IV. CURRICULUM MAKING, Chairman, 
G. Neale. 

Place of Meeting: Grand Avenue 
9th and Grand Avenue. 
Speakers: 

1. L. W. Rader, The Constant and Vuarial 
in Objectives. 

2. Henry H. Goddard, What can be d 
Gifted Children in the Public School. 

3. Thomas H. Briggs, Curriculum Mak 
Missouri. 
V. PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

Chairman, Jos. A. Serena. 

Place of Meeting: Kansas City Athlet 
Club, 11th and Baltimore. 
Speakers: 

1. Dr. Henry Curtis, A Method of Meas 
Value of Physical Activities. 

2. Lydia Clark, The Organization of Phys 
Education. 

3. Jesse F. Williams, Physical and Healt 
Education in the Light of Educational sta 
dards. 


VI. RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS, Chairman 
Uel W. Lamkin. 

Place of Meeting: First Christian C! 
llth and Locust. 
Speakers: 

1. Delta M. Neville, Individualizing I 
tion. 

2. Katherine M. Cook, A Brighter Futu 
the Rural Child. 

3. Macy Campbell, A ‘Country Boy plus 
Education, 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 13, 1924 
8:15 O'CLOCK 
Second General Session. 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central. 

I. I. Cammack, Sup’t. of Kansas City Sc! 
presiding. 

A Musical Evening: 

Kansas City Little Symphony and thre 
thousand public school pupils in choral music 
Program: 

1. Overture, Kansas City Little Symph« 

2. Chorus, Northeast High School. 

3. Chorus, Five hundred pupils from 
music classes in Westport Junior High School 
Northeast Junior High School, and Central 
Junior High School. 


Problems of Ry 


Temp! 
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4. Chorus, Central High Schooi. 
5. Cantata, The Walrus and the Carpenter— 
percy E. Fletcher. Chorus of 1800 sixth and 
seventh grade pupils, Miss Mabelle Glenn, 
pirector. Kansas City Little Symphony, Miss 
French at the Piano. 

6. Chorus, Westport High School. 

7. Selection, Kansas City Little Symphony. 

8. Chorus, Manual Training High School. 

9. Selection, Kansas City Little Symphony. 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 14, 1924 
Sectional Meetings. 

It is hoped that each address will be fol- 

lowed by questions and a brief discussion. 


I. KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
Frankie Connell, Vice-President, M. S. T. 
A., presiding. 

Place of Meeting: Grand Avenue Temple, 9th 

and Grand Avenue. 

9:00 Music: Manual Training High School 
Orchestra, H. W. Seitz, Director. 

9:30 Address: Why We Believe in Creative 
Teaching, (illustrated by Stereopticon 
Slides) Gail Harrison. 

10:15 Address: Changing Conceptions in the 
Education of Young Children, Lucy 
Gage. 

11:00 Aadress: The Bad Boy’s Alibi, Henry H. 
Goddard. 


Il. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, C. E. Bur- 
ton, Vice-President, M. S. T. A., presiding. 

Place of Meeting: Convention Hall, 13th and 

Central. 

9:00 Music: Central High School, Orchestra, 
Marguerite Zimmerman, | Director. 

9:30 Address: The Teaching of Writing in 
Elementary Schools, Frank N. Free- 
man. 

10:15 Address: Falling in Love with the Job 
of Teaching School, |Macy Campbell. 

11:00 Address: The Relation of Professional 
Training to Teacher Tenure, Fred M. 
Hunter. 


lil. JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION, Vest ‘C. Myers, Vice-Presi- 

dent, M. S. T. A., Presiding. 

Place of Meeting: Junior College, 11th and 

Locust. 

9:00 Music: Westport Senior High School 
Orchestra, George Keenan, Director. 

9:30 Address: Manual Arts in the Junior 
High School, W. E. Roberts. 

10:15 Address: The Trend Toward Profession- 
alism, Thomas H. Briggs. 

11:00 Address: The Way In and the Way Out, 
Arthur Dean. 


IV. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION, T. Berry Smith, Secretary Mo. Col- 
lege Union, presiding. 
Place of Meeting: oi . 
9:00 Music: Junior College Boy’s Glee Club 
Virginia French, Director. 
9:30 Address: The Training of Secondary 
School Teachers, Frank L. Wright. 
10:15 Address: The Basis of Modern Physical 
Education, Jesse Williams. 
11:00 Address: Problems of Higher Education, 
C. E. Chadsey. 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14, 1924 
Third General Session. 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
A Social Evening. 

(Wraps May be checked at entrance) 
8:00 Demonstration of Physical and Health 
Activities, Kansas City Schools, Dr. 

Fred Burger, Director. 

9:15 A Play Festival, Direction of the Kansas 
City Teachers, Chas. S. Parker, Leader. 

9:30 Presentation of the Governor and other 
invited guests. 

Nore: You are urged to make no other engage- 
ment for Friday evening. You will 
form the acquaintance of many people 
whom you want to know personally. 
In addition to the Governor, the Gov- 
ernor-Elect and the State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, every ex-Governor of 
Missouri, every former State Superin- 
te1.dent of Schools and every former 
President of the M. S. T. A. has been 
invited to be present. Come prepared 
to enjoy an informal evening of fun 
and frolic and good fellowship. 

LET MISSOURI SOCIABILITY REIGN 
SUPREME. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 15, 1924 
Fourth General Session. 
Convention Hall, 13 and Central. 

President John J. Maddox, presiding. 

Program, 

9:00 Invocation: Rev. David J. Evans, First 
Baptist Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 

9:10 Special Music: Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

9:30 Address: Sup’t. Jesse H. Newlon, Den- 
ver, Colorado, President, National 
Educational Association. Professional 
Organization, 

Address: Sup’t. Wm. McAndrew, Chica- 
go, President, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Educational Asso- 
ciation. You, Youth and the U. 8. A. 

11:00 Address: Miss Florence Hale, Agent for 
Rural Education, Augusta, Maine. Mak- 
ing Teaching a Cheerful Profession. 

11:45 Presentation of President-Elect. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES. 


_The railroads have granted a fare of 11% for the round trip from stations in Missouri to the 
Kansas City meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. In order for the teachers 
to get the reduced rate it will be necessary to present to the Station Agent an Identification 
Certificate, which may be secured from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, or from your City or 


County Superintendents who have been furnished with copies. 
tion Certificate as early as possible after reading this notice. 


Please secure your Identifica- 
Remember that without Identi- 


fication Certificate you cannot get the reduced fare. 
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Department Programs 


MEETING PLACES DEPARTMENT 
SESSIONS 


Board of Education, Public Library Building 
(9th & Locust.) From Headquarters walk 6 
blocks East to Locust and 3 North to 9th. 
Reached by Independence Ave. and Northeast 
car lines. 

Junior College (11th & Locust.) From Head- 
quarters walk 6 blocks East to Locust and one 
North. Any 12th street car going East, off at 
Locust. 

First Christian Church, 11th & Locust, di- 
agonally opposite Junior College. 

Y. W. CG. A. (1020 McGee.) From Head- 
quarters, 41% blocks East to McGee and 1% 
blocks North. 

Y. M. C. A. (10th & Oak.) From Head- 
quarters 5 blocks East to Oak, then 2 blocks 
North. 

Manual Training High School (15th & 
Tracy.) Prospect car on Grand Avenue to 
Forest, or Troost car on 10th to 15th & Troost, 
then one block East. 

Woodland School (8th & Woodland.) In- 
dependence Ave. car on Walnut or Northeast 
car on Grand to 8th and Woodland. 

Humboldt School (11th & Holmes.) Two 
blocks East of Junior College. From Head- 
quarters, 12th street car East to Holmes, one 
block North. 

Kumpf School (45th & Wabash.) Prospect 
Avenue car on Grand to 45th, one block West. 

Grand Avenue Temple (9th & Grand Ave., op- 
posite Postoffice.) From Headquarters, 3 
blocks East and 3 North. 

Kansas City Athletic Club (11th & Balti- 
more.) One block North of Headquarters on 
Baltimore. 

Coates House (10th & Broadway.) Two 
blocks North from Headquarters to 10th street 
thence West to Broadway. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Chairman, Jas. R. Kerr, 
Chillicothe. 

Secretary, Miss Martha 
M. Letts, Sedalia. 

Wednesday Evening, 
November 12th, 8 P. M., 
Francis I Room, Hotel 
Baltimore. 

Report of work of Com- 
mittees on Junior and 
Senior High School Course 
of Study. Dean M. G. 
Neale, University of Mis- 
, souri, Columbia. 

J. R. Kerr Discussion. 

Address: Religious Education, Dr. 
Robinson, Culver-Stockton College, 
Missouri. 

Business Meeting. 


H. B. 
Canton, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chairman, L. L. Alex. 
ander, State Teachers (oj. 
lege, Springfield. 

Vice Chairman, John 
Gehrs, Cape Girardeau, 

Secretary, Miss Gladys 
M. Smith, Sedalia. 
Friday, November 14, 2:0 


Place of meeting, Y. \ 
C. A. Assembly Roon 

The High School Cu 
lum in Agriculture, dis. 
cussed by Dr. H. A. Phil 
lips, Warrensburg; JohnH 
Gehrs, Cape Girardeau; Dr. H. J. Waters, Kan. 
sas City and others. 

Club Work in Missouri, Mr. R. H. Emberson. 
Columbia. 


Business Meeting. 


L. L. ALEXANDER 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


Chairman, Eva Johnston, 
University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Vice Chairman, Norman 
Freudenberger, Southwest 
Missouri Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

Secretary, Mary 
Clarke, Westport J 
High School, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 





Place of meeting, Study 
Hall, Manual Training 
High School. 

Business Meeting. 

Survivals of Magic in the Oldest Stratum 0 
Roman Religion, Eugene Tavenner, Washing: 
ton University, St. Louis. 

Discussion of Professor Briggs’ Report op 
ened by ‘ 

A Tentative Course of Study for the first 
Year of Latin, F. C. Shaw, Westport High 
School, Kansas City. 

The Teaching of Virgil, Emma Cauthorn, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Illustrative Material for the Teaching of 
Latin, T. Jennie Greene, Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 

Report of the Committee on Curriculum by 
the Chairman, Norman Freudenberger, Teacliers 
College, Springfield. 

Election of Officers, 


Eva JOHNSTON 


¢ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 


TRAINING 

Chairman, L. Gilbert 
Dake, Soldan High School, 
St. Louis. 

Vice Chairman, P. O. Sel- 
by, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 

Secretary, Miss Ethel C. 
Sawyer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P. M., Music Room, 
er Muehlebach Hotel. 
The Present Day Product 
of Commercial Courses, G. 
E. Hoover, Registrar and 
Professor of Accounting, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

A Commercial Course for the State of Mis- 
souri, J. O. Malott, Yeatman High School, St. 
Louis. Chairman of the State Committee for 
Course of Study for Commercial High Schools. 

Discussion led by P. O. Selby, Professor of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Is Accounting Actually Being Taught in the 
High Schools?, L. E. Terry, Central High School, 
Kansas City. 

Commercial Education in the Junior High 
School, A. H. Monsees, Principal, Westport Jun- 
ior High School, Kansas City. 

Educational Value of Shorthand vs. Modern 
Languages, Earl J. VanHorn, Westport Senior 
High Sehool, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 

Following the afternoon session a dinner 
meeting will be held under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee, Mr. L. E. Terry, 
of Kansas City is Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee. Announcements of the details of the 
dinner meeting will be made during the after- 
noon session. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Leslie G. 
Somerville, Maryville. 

Vice Chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Brainerd, _Tren- 
ton. 

Secretary, Miss Gertrude 
Horton, Maryville. 
a November 14, 2:00 





Gu.pertT DAKE 


Place of meeting, Con- 
vention Hail. 

Changes in the Elemen- 
tary Course of Study, Miss 
Elizabeth L. White, State 
Rural Supervisor, Jefferson 


oo 


L. G. SOMERVILLE 
City. 

Approved Rural Schools in Relation to Com- 
nunity Activities, Roy Lippman, Pres. School 
Board, Martha Washington School, Nodaway 
County. 

Supervision: 

From the Standpoint of the Teacher, Mrs. 

Earl Martin, Rural Teacher, Worth County. 

From the Standpoint of the County Super- 
intendent, Mrs. Clara E. Graham, Charleston. 
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From the Standpoint of the District Super- 
visor, Prof. A. F. Elsea, District Supervisor, 
Kirksville. 

Health and Physical Education, Dr. Henry 
S. Curtis, Director of Physical Education, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEANS OF WOMEN 

Chairman, Mrs. Jo Walk- 
er Humphrey, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 

Vice Chairman, Mrs. Rose 
L. Lisenby, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Edith M. Fenton, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 
Friday, November 14, 

11:45-2:15, Baltimore 

Hotel. 

A program luncheon will 
be held at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, from 
11:45 to 2:15 Friday, November 14th. This 
luncheon will be $1.25 a cover, and members 
are asked to notify Mrs. Jo Walker Humphrey, 
Kirksville, by November 11th if they can attend. 

The program will consist of ten-minute talks, 
followed by discussions. 

Cooperation Between the Dean of Women and 
the Parents, Miss Calla E. Varner, St. Joseph. 

Discussion led by Miss Bertha Wells, Spring- 
field. 

The Field for the Advisement of Girls in 
Secondary Schools and the Status of that Work 
in Missouri, Miss Eleanor Kleeman of Westport 
High School, Kansas City. 

Discussion led by Miss Gertrude Blodgett, 
McKinley High School, St. Louis. 

Plans for Making our Organization More 
Workable, Dean Bessie Leach Priddy, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Discussion led by Miss Benson Botts, Fulton. 

Report on the 1923 National Association of 
Deans of Women Meeting, Miss Edith A. Bar- 
nard, Maryville. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Miss Irene 
Armstrong, Hyde Park 
School, Kansas City. 

Vice Chairman, Miss May 
Greene, Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary, Miss Ida M. 
Hooss, Farragut School, St. 
Louis. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P 


Mrs. Jo 
WALKER HUMPHREY 





Place of meeting, Assem- 
bly Room, Junior College. 

Music—Orchestra, North- 
east Junior High School, 





IRENE ARMSTRONG ‘ 
Miss Pauline Weppstein, 
Director. 

A Demonstration Lesson in Fifth Grade Ge- 
ography, Miss Rena Reid, Bancroft School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Discussion: 
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The use of the problem to develop geo- 
graphical facts, appreciations, and skills, Miss 
Nellie Noland, Woodland School, Kansas City. 

The use of the problem in the development of 
English, Miss Lucile Sherman, Manchester 
School, Kansas City. 

Art Appreciation in the Grades, Miss Florence 
Knepper, Columbia. 

A Problem of a Class-room Teacher, Prof. G. 
L. Hawkins, Principal Oak Hill School, St. 
Louis. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Chairman, Miss Ida L. 

Barley, Kansas City. 
Vice Chairman, 

Blookwell, Desloge. 
Secretary, Miss Martha 

Reed, Independence. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 
> 


« AVA. 


L. F. 


Place of meeting, Fran- 
cis I Room, Baltimore Ho- 
tel. 

Supervision as the Chief 
Function of the Elementary 
School Principal, Mr. W. 
W. Walters, Principal of 
Mark Twain School, St. Louis. 

Discussion limited to three minutes, led by 
Mr. Arthur L. Daily, Principal of Garfield 
School, St. Joseph; and Miss Ethel McCluney, 
Principal, Sedalia. 

The Diagnosis of School Conditions for the 
Promotion of Right Supervision, Mr. E. B. 
Street, Superintendent of School, Independence. 

Discussion limited to three minutes, led by 
Miss Texa Moore, Principal of Woodland School, 
Kansas City; and by Mr. C. E. Stephens, Prin- 
cipal of Emerson School, St. Louis. 

The Adjustment of the School Program to Fit 
New Conditions, Mr. Eugene H. Bash, Principal 
of Henry C. Kumpf School, Kansas City. 

Discussion limited to three minutes, led by 
Mr. W. T. Longshore, Principal of Greenwood 
School, Kansas City; and Mr. W. J. See, Prin- 
cipal of Garfield School, St. Louis. 

General Discussion provided there is time. 

Collection of papers and report of Committee 
on Nominations. 

Banquet of the Elementary School Principals 
will be held at The Woman’s Club, 1111 Grand 
Avenue, Friday, November 14, 6:00 P. M. Price 
$1.75 per plate. Honor guests: Superintendent 
John J. Maddox, President of M. S. T. A.; 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon, Den- 
ver, Colorado, President of N. E. A.; Superin- 
tendent Wm. McAndrew, Chicago, Illinois; Miss 
Katherine M. Cook, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Lucy Gage, Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Miss Florence Hale, Augusta, Maine 
and other noted educators. 

Tickets may be secured from the following 
Kansas City Principals: 

Mr. F. H. Barbee, Scarritt School. 

Mr. M. J. Patterson, Irving School. 

Miss Rose Engleman, S. B. Ladd School. 

Mr. W. T. Longshore, Greenwood School. 


IpA L. BARLEY 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Chairman, Walter W. Par; 
er, Teachers Colleg: 
rensburg. 
Vice Chairman, Mrs, | 
R. Doolin, Gallatin. 
Secretary, Miss Berth, 
Bain, Westport High 
School, Kansas City. 7 
Friday, November 14, 2-(j 
P. M. 
Place of meeting Gyp 
nasium, Junior College — 
The Business Englisj 
Situation, Miss Ella Hut 
ins, Manual Training Hig} 
School, Kansas City. 7. ae 
The Work of the Committee on the Englisj 
Course of Study for Missouri High Schools 
John Rush Powell, Principal Soldan Hig! 
School, St. Louis. se 
High School Journalism, Professor Robert § 
Mann, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. a 
An important business session. 


DEPARTMENT OF FIN= ARTS 

Chairman, Deborah | 
Weisel, Springfield. 

Vice Chairman, May E 
Souther, St. Louis. — 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Shelton Wilhite, Kansas 
City. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P. M. 

Place of Meeting, Dining 
Room Number 4, Muelle. 
bach Hotel. 

Native Resources o 

DeEBorAH D. WEISEL SOUri and Their Injflu 

on the Teaching of Art 
the State, H. M. Kurtzworth, Kansas City Art 
Institute, Kansas City. 

Art and Citizenship, Clyde M. Hill, President 
of State Teachers College, Springfield. 

Progress of the Committee on the Cou 
Study in Art for High Schools, Jean Kimber 
St. Louis. 

General Discussion of Art for High Schools. 

Business Meeting. 

An Exhibition of Drawing from the Missouri 
Schools; and from Lincoln School, the Demon- 
stration School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, will be shown on 
November 13, 14, 15. 

Place of Exhibition —, 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

Chairman, Sam T. Brat: 
ton, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Vice Chairman, L. F 
Thomas, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss Artena 
Ollson, Central High 

School, Kansas City. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 


W. W. PARKER 


Place of meeting, Assel- 


bly Room, Woodland 


Sam T. BraATron School. 





-imber. 
— 
chools, 


issouri 
Jemon- 
lumbia 
wn on 


iY 
Brat- 
ssouri, 


L. F 
1 Uni- 
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The Geography of Costa 
pica, Dr. E. B. Branson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography, University of 
yjssouri, Columbia. Dr. Branson recently spent 

re than six months doing research work in 
sta Rica, and while there obtained many pic- 
wres showing economic conditions in that 
yntry. Upon his return to the United States 
ho was invited by the Association of American 
ygraphers to lecture before that body at its 
al meeting at Washington City, and, judg- 

ing from published accounts of the lecture, the 
geography teachers of Missouri have a rare 
pportunity at this meeting. 

Junior High School Geography, Miss Artena 
giison, Central Junior High School, Kansas 
ity. Miss Ollson is a recognized authority on 
the kind of Geography to be taught in the 
Junior High School, and is a member of the 

te Committee on the reorganization of Geo- 
graphy for High Schools. 

Election of Officers. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 
Chairman, Miss Nellie Mardaus, 
School, St. Louis. 
Vice Chairman, Miss Alice M. Cusack, Pri- 
nary Supervisor, Kansas City. 
Secretary, iss Charlotte Weddle, 
low School, St. Joseph. 
riday, November 14, 2:00 P. M. 
Place of meeting, Assembly Room, 
Training High School. 
Purposeful Activities in 

Kindergarten and Primary Grades, illustrated 
by slides of “A Morning in a Saint Louis Kin- 
lergarten”, Tillie C. Gecks, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. 
What, How and Why in Primary Handwork, 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of Missouri, 
dlumbia. 
General Discussion. 
Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 
Chairman, Miss Grace 
Palmer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield. 
Vice Chairman, Miss Stel- 
la Pierson, Kansas City. 
Secretary, Miss Jane Mo- 
rey, Missouri Library Com- 
mission, Jefferson City. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 
P.M 


O'Fallon 


Longfel- 


Manual 


Place of meeting, Kumpf 

School Library. 

Possibilities of the 
Course in Children’s Litera- 
ture with a display of good 
ditions, Miss Mary Davis, State Teachers Col- 
tge, Springfield. 

The Problem of the Teacher-Librarian, Jane 
Yorey, Librarian, Sedalia Public Library. 

School Library Needs, and the Library Situa- 
on in Missouri, Sadie T. Kent, Librarian, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Business Meeting. 


STELLA PIERSON 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Am- 
High 


Chairman, Charles 
merman, McKinley 
School, St. Louis. 

Vice Chairman, Miss Eva 
Packard, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Miss Meta 
Bitzen, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 
P. M., Ball Room, Coates 
House. 

Purpose in Studying 

AMMERMAN Mathematics, J. E. Higdon, 

Actuary, Kansas City. 

Discussion led by A. C. Andrews, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City and A. R. 
Morgan, Sherman School, St. Louis. 

Report on Mathematics for the State. 

Course of Study, L. E. Pummill, Chairman, 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 

Discussion led by Dr. Louis Ingold, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, and T. C. Caruthers, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Report of Committee on Nominations, O. A. 
Woods, Chairman, Central High School, Kansas 
City. 

NoTeE: 
noon before the session meets. 
announcement will be made at the 
meeting. 


CHARLES 


There will be a luncheon probably at 
A more definite 
general 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Miss Jennie 
High School, St. Louis. 

Vice Chairman, Mr. J. L. 
College, Kansas City. 

Secretary, ————. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 P. M., Junior Col- 

lege, Rooms 2, 3 & 4. 

Business Meeting. 

General Program: 

Modern Languages and Their Mission To-day, 
Dr. H. B. Almstedt, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

The Attitude of the Mid-West Colleges Toward 
Modern Languages as an Entrance Requirement, 
Dean Saunders, Park College, Parkville. 

How Can we Better the Teaching of French 
in Missouri Schools, Dr. Bredelle Jesse, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Departmental Groups: 

A. French Section—Chairman, Mr. J. L. Deis- 

ter, Junior College, Kansas City. 
Report of the Committee on the Course 

of Study in French, Mr. J. L. Deister, Jun- 
ior College, Kansas City. 

B. German Section—Chairman, Prof. B. F. 

Hoffman, University of Mo., Columbia. 
German in the High Schools: 

1 Why German should be re-introduced 
in our High Schools, Miss Jennie Willem- 
sen, St. Louis. 

2 German 


Willemsen, Soldan 


Deister, Junior 


Courses of Study in our 
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High Schools, Miss 

City. 

3 Discussion of Problems Presented, 

Leader, Miss Anna Blair, Springfield. 

C. Spanish Section—Chairman, Professor 

George I. Dale, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

1 Report of the Vommittee appointed to 
formulate a Revised Course of Study for 
Spanish in the Schools of Missouri, Mr. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis. 

2 Discussion of the Report. 

A dinner will be given for the members of 
the Modern Language Association of Missouri 
and its friends, Thursday Evening at 6:30 at 
the Hotel Muehlebach. Speaker, Rev. George 
Degelman, Rockhurst College, Kansas City. 
Price per plate 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Chairman, Eugene M. 
Hahnel, St. Louis. 
Vice Chairman, R. Ritch- 
ie Robertson, Springfield. 
Secretary, Miss Sara 
White, St. Joseph. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 


Annette Betz, Kansas 


Place of meeting, Room 
302, Woodland School. 
The Significance of the 
Four Year Course in Pub- 
lic School Music at the 


Eucene M. Hanne State University, Dean J. 


T. Quarles, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Problems of the Supervisors of Music in the 
Smaller Towns and Rural Districts, Professor 
James Sleeper, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 

Following the addresses there will be demon- 
strations of classes in piano playing and vocal 
instruction. Miss Mabelle Glenn, Supervisor, 
of Kansas City will make some explanation 
about the organization and conducting of these 
classes. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Mrs. Frank 
Dorsey, 3850 Wabash, Kan- 
sas City. 

Vice Chairman, Mrs. L. 
M. Parrott, 3873 Wyoming, 
St. Louis. 

Secretary, Mrs. W. A. 
Masters, 2622 Union, St. 
Joseph. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P 


Place of meeting, Board 
Room, Public Library. 

Why every P. T. A. 
should belong to the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent of National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Symposium—What the P. T. A. is doing for 
our Schools, discussed from the following view 
points: 


Mrs. FRANK Dorsey 


1 Small Town School, 
Sedalia. 

2 Rural School, Mrs. H. J. Bass, Columbia 

3 City School, Miss Genevieve Turk, Kansas 
City. 

4 High School, Mr. E. H. Brewer, St. 

5 Consolidated School, Mr. J. F. Bly! 
Raytown. 

6 County School Superintendent, Mr. | 
Spry, Fayette. 

What the Missouri Branch does for the P. 7 
A., Mrs. F. O. Cox, Kansas City, Pre 
Branch of National Congress of Parents anj 
Teachers. 

Round Table Discussion—Is your P. T. 4 
Functioning?, conducted by Mrs. A. B. Sher. 
wood, State Organizer, Springfield. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 


TRAINING 
Chairman, A. E. K 
vater, Board of Edu 
St. Louis. 
Vice Chairman, H. L 
McWilliams, Kirksville 
Secretary, Dr. Lena Hoer. 
nig, Board of Education 
Kansas City. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 


Mr. J. N. Crocker 


nder 
ition 





Place of meeting, D 
Room, Baltimore Hote! 
Competitive Tean 
letics Practically Appliv 
President A. E. hinder 








A. E. KINDERVATER 


vater, St. Louis. 

Discussion opened by Mr. 
Supervisor of Physical 
Schools, St. Louis. 

Our Greatest Business, Dr. Otto M. 
Soldan High School, St. Louis. 

Discussion, 

The Place of Realism in Physical Edu 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College. Ne 
York City. 

Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF. READING AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Chairman, Herbert L 
Drake, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas Cit) 

Vice Chairman, D. ». Tu 
gel, Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss © 
ana Hyatt, State Ti 
College, Springfield 
Friday, November 114, 2: 


Albert 
Education, 


Place of meeting 
Room, Baltimore Hote! 
Developing Effect 
bating in the High : 
Central High Scho 


H. L. Drake 


Clarence E. Parr, 
Joseph. 

Discussion led by A. B. Richmond, C 
High School, Kansas City. 

Drama in the High School Curriculun 
Virginia Robertson, Central High School 
sas City. 
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Past, Present and Future of Reading, Miss 
Mary E. Pennell, Assistant Superintendent 
Schools, Kansas City. 

High School and College Dramatics as an 
asset in the Development of Civic Drara, Mr. 
Cc. H. Williams, Vice-President Kansas City 
Theatre, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Chairman, L. H. Strunk, 
Desloge. 


Vice Chairman, George 


Merideth, Marceline. 
Secretary, Fred Bruner, 

Bonne Terre. 

a November 14, 2:00 


K inder- 
ication, Place of meeting, Ball 
Room, Meuhlebach Hotel. 

Physical and Health Edu- 
cation in High Schools, H. 
T. Phillips, Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville. 

Health of Teachers and 

Relation to a State Program of Physical 
Education, Louise Martin, Teachers College, 
Warrensburg. 

The State Letter and Medals, Dr. Henry S. 
‘urtis, State Director of Hygiene and Physical 
\ducation, Jefferson City. 

Discussion, 

Business Meeting. 


L. H. STRUNK 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman, W. S. Smith, 
Excelsior Springs. 
Vice Chairman, L. H. 
Bell, Lexington. 
Secretary, Wray Witten, 
Versailles. 
ning Friday, November 14, 2:00 
City P. M 
). Tu- 


hool, 


Place of meeting, Kansas 
City, Athletic Club, Ban- 
quet room, 5th Floor. 

The Last Decade in 
School Administration, 
Dean M. G. Neale, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Colum- 


risti- 


W. S. SMITH 


hers 


2:00 
bia. 
Blue General Discussion led by J. N. Crocker, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Sedalia. 
_ De The State's Education Program, Charles A. 
Lee, State Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 
City. 
General discussion, led by Superintendent W. 
M. Oakerson, Jefferson City. 
Business Meeting. 


cr 
ol 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


Chairman, Miss Orrel M. 
Andrews, Central High 
School, St. Joseph. 

Vice Chairman, Miss 
Mary L. Robinson, Central 
High School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Herman 
Schlundt, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P. Mi. 

Place of meeting, Y. W. 
C. A. Club Room, 3rd 
Floor. 

1. Business Meeting. 
Report of the Work of the General Science 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Ralph K. Watkins, University High 
School, Columbia. 

(a) The Syllabus of High School Chem- 
istry, James E. Wildish, Kansas City. 
(b) Group Organization of Science Teach- 
ers, James E. Wildish, Kansas City. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Shall Nature Study Have a Place in Pub- 
lic Schools? Albert E. Shirling, Kansas 
City. 

The Landscape Architect, Horace Major, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Diagnosis of Cancer of the Skin—lIllus- 
trated—Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City. 
Discussion: Standards for Teachers of 
Science, led by Mary Robinson, Central 
High School, Kansas City. 


. M. ANDREWS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Chairman, Miss Lexie 
Strachan, Board of Educa- 
tion, Kansas City. 

Vice Chairman, Miss L. 
R. Ernst, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss Lucy C. 
Elliott, Board jof Educa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P. M 





Place of meeting, Eliza- 
bethan Room, Baltimore 
Hotel. 

The Work of the Deaf 
Child in the Public Schools, Irene VanBencho- 
ten, Principal Day School for Deaf, Kansas City. 

What the Public School is doing for the 
Exceptional Child, Pauline A. Humphreys, Head 
of the School of Education, Warrensburg. 

What Shall We do with the Moron?, Dr. H. 
H. Goddard, Ohio State University. 

Some Problems in the Education of the Misfit, 
Dr. Raymond A. Schwegler, Acting Dean, School 
of Education, University of Kansas. 

Business Meeting. 


Lexie STRACHAN 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


Chairman, E. A. Jones, 
former Superintendent of 
School, Ashland, Mo. (now 
at Yale University.) 

Acting Chairman, Amelia 
Meissner, Curator Educa- 
tional Museum of the St. 
Louis Public Schools. 

Secretary, Mildred H. 
Stumberg, Home Heights 
School, St. Louis County. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P. M., Assembly Room, 

Humboldt School. 


AMELIA MEISSNER 
Introductory Remarks by 


Acting Chairman. 
Visual Education through Mother Nature, Dr. 


Cora Johnstone Best, Minneapolis. Connected 
with Bureau of Commercial Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Demonstration Lesson with Class of Pupils 
Using Visual Education Materials, Miss Eleanor 
Rader, Briston School, Kansas City. 

Visual Education as Applicable from Kinder- 
garten through University, Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Round Table Discussion of Visual Education 
Principles and Methods, led by Mr. Rupert 
Peters, Director of Visual Instruction, Kansas 
City, assisted by Professors Williams and Sex- 
auer, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


VOCATIONAL AND MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, J. P. Lenney, 4116 Wyoming Ave., 
St. Louis. 

Secretary, W. D. Miller, Dodson. 

Friday, November 14, 2:00 P. M. 

Place of meeting, Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Dining Room E., Fifth Floor. 

A Chalk Talk on Structural Design for Shop 
Teachers, Robert A. Kissack, supr. of Drawing 
and Industrial Arts, St. Louis. 

English in the Day Trade School, Miss Deane 
E. Barney, Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City. 

Some Problems in a Vocational Guidance 
Program in the Part-time School, Miss Alma A. 
Fletcher, Part-time School, St. Louis. 

The Relation of Industrial Arts to the Public 
School Curriculum, Dean M. G. Neale, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

General Discussion led by R. W. 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Report of Committee on Methods of Promot- 
ing a Program of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Work in Local Communities. 

C. N. Harmon, Chairman, Kansas City. 

Neal C. Davis, St. Louis. 

Orville A. Tearney, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Business Meeting. 


Selvidge, 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION 


Chairman, Miss Edna 
Lindsey, Mexico. 

Vice Chairman, R. F. 
Nichols, Ashland. 

Secretary, Miss Joyce E. 





Goss, Aurora. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 
P. 


Place of meeting, Gym- 
nasium, Woodland Schoo! 

Teacher Training in Ac- 
tual Practice, Mr. A. F. 
Elsea, Kirksville. 

Reading in the Count) 
Schools, Miss Joyce Goss 








EpNA LINDSEY 


Aurora. 

A Project—Teaching Beginners, Mrs. Jessi: 
Boardman, De Soto. 

Round Table Talks led by Supervisors, o 
questions vital to the Teacher Training Instruc- 
tors: 

iA. Placing of Teacher Training Graduates, 


B. Physical Education and the way it is 
working out as a requirement, ——————— 

C. Organization of the Teacher Training 
Alumni, ———————_-. 

D. Keeping 
Teachers, ————_———_. 

E. Missouri’s forward step in Education a 
a result of Teacher Training, ————————. 

Speakers to be supplied. 

Business Meeting. 


in touch with the Graduat: 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, 
COLLEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Chairman, Byron Cosby 
Teachers College, Kirks 
ville. 
Secretary, B. W. Loomis 
Maryville. 
Friday, November 14, 2:00 
Place of meeting, Rooms 
37 and 38, Junior College. 
The Function of the Dem- 
onstration School in the 
Teachers College, Mr. H. 
G. Swanson, Director De- 
Byron Cossy partment of Education, 
State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 

Some Fallacies in Modern College Finance, 
President J. M. Woods, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Business Meeting. 





Bring this copy of The School and Community 
with you. You'll need the information it 
contains, 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS ploring, have adequately qualified her for the 
AND SCIENCES discussion of her subject. 


She is at present connected with the Bureau 


Chairman, Miss Anna E. of Commercial Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Hussey, Kansas City. 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Vir- 

ginia Richeson, St. Louis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 

Mattie Porter, St. Joseph. 


Friday, November 14, 2:00 

P. M., Music Hall, Man- 

ual Training High 

I} School, 15th and Tracy. 


Anna E. Hussey Business Meeting. 

Opportunities for the Study of Pre-School Age 
Children, Miss Sarah Helen Bridge, Chairman, 
of Home Economics, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Address, Miss Irene Teagarden, Department 
of Home Economics, Northwest State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Tea and Social Hour. Kansas City Home 
Economics Association, hostesses. 


NOTED ADVENTURESS, AUTHOR AND 
LECTURER TO ADDRESS VIUSAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Cora Johnstone Best, noted adventuress, au- 
thor and lecturer, has been secured for an ad- 
dress before the Department of Visual Educa- 
tion on Friday afternoon at the Humbolt school. 
Visual Education through Mother Nature. Her 
wide travels, mountain climbing, hunting, ex- 


M.S. T. A. Round Trip Tickets for the Kansas City Meeting 


How to Use the Identification Certificate. 


The railroads have granted a round trip rate of one and one-half fare for the annual meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, which meets in Kansas City, Missouri, November 
12-15, 1924, the rates to apply only to Missouri. 

The regulations are as follows: 

1. The round trip ticket must be purchased outright from the local agent. It will be good 
only over the same route in both directions. 

2. The purchaser must present to the local ticket agent an official Identification Certificate 
signed by E. M. Carter, Secretary of the Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, This Certificate may be obtained from your county or city superintendent or from Sec- 
retary E. M. Carter. 

3. One certificate is sufficient to include the dependent members of the family. 

4. Tickets will be sold from November 8 to November 14, inclusive, and will be good until 
November 20, 1924. 

5. Tickets (return) must be validated at the Kansas City Railroad office on the day of de- 
parture, and destination must be reached by midnight of November 20. (You should present 
your ticket to Kansas City Agent at least thirty minutes before departure of train.) 


_6. Members must have their Identification Certificate properly signed and filled in when the 
— is purchased. The certificate should be surrendered to the local agent on receipt of 
ticket. 

7. See before hand that your ticket agent understands the plans and that he is provided with 
the round-trip tickets for this meeting. In case he has not received the tariffs or the blank tick- 
ets, he should wire for them immediately. 

Members should report to the railroad authorities any agent who fails to provide them with 
round-trip tickets at one and one-half fare when the Identification Certificate has been pre- 
sented with the request for the rate. 


Identification Certificate is necessary to get reduced railroad rates. 
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A Community Organization for Our Public Schools 


Instead of Our Present System 
By Chas. A. Lee. 


E CARRY ON community trade, go to 
church in communities, co-operate by 
communities and in fact we do every- 
thing, broadly speaking, with the community 
as the unit save educate our children. Is it 
not time for us to adopt the same unit for edu- 
cation as we do for all of our other activities? 

We now have 9242 separate school districts 
or units. Nearly 800 of these schools have six 
directors and a first class, second class, or a 
third class high school. The other 8300 school 
districts have only three directors and give the 
boys and girls only an eighth grade education. 
If the people of Missouri want a high school 
within reach of every boy and girl, and I be- 
lieve they do, we must have larger units than 
we have at the present time. 

The education of the youth has been es- 
teemed in all ages as the surest foundation 
both of private families and commonwealths. 
Almost all governments have therefore made it 
a principal object of their attention to estab- 
lish and maintain with proper revenues such 
institutions of learning as might supply the 
succeeding age with men qualified to serve the 
public with honor to themselves and to their 
country. 

Education to accomplish the ends of good 
government, must be universally diffused. The 
doors of all the school houses should be open 
to all the children of the land. No man should 
have the excuse of poverty for not educating 
his own children. We should place a first-class 
elementary school and a four-year high school 
within reach of all. About one-half of the 
boys and girls of Missouri do not have the ad- 
vantages of a high school education. We can- 
not boast that we have a democratic govern- 
ment unless we place the same educational op- 
portunities within reach of all. We must all 
agree that a sound system of Universal Edu- 
cation is the best investment any state or 
Nation can make and that it is the best safe- 
guard of democracy. 

Upon several occasions 1 have asked fathers 
and mothers if they were satisfied for their 
children to receive only an elementary educa- 
tion. I have never found a parent that an- 
swered in the affirmative. We are all in favor 
of providing equal educational opportunities 
for all the boys and girls. Thus far we all 
agree. Now if we can agree upon the method 
of procedure I am sure we will make a good 
start. The first fundamental proposition for 
us to keep in mind then is if we are to provide 


and girls, we must have larger school u 
than we now have. 

The Community School Bill will re-dist 
the state into larger school units known as 
community school districts. The re-districting 
of each county will be done by a county boa 
of education elected by the voters of the county 
with the approval of the county superintend 
of schools. Each community school distric 
must have an assessed valuation of $1,500,\\ 
or a minimum area of 50 square miles. The 
maximum number of districts some of 
different counties can have under these pro- 
visions are as follows: Adair 16; Andrew 158; 
Atchison 26; Audrain 24; Barry 15; Bar 
11; Bates 20; Benton 16: Bollinger 12; Butk 
14; Caldwell 19; Callaway 20; Camden ii; 
Cape Girardeau 17; Carter 10; Cass 14; Ceda 
9; Christian 11; Clark 13; Clinton 18; Coop 
18; Crawford 14; Dade 9; Dallas 10; Dent 15 


Douglas 16; Dunklin 18; Franklin 19; Gaseon- 


ade 10; Gentry 10; Grundy 18; Henry 
Hickory 8; Holt 18; Howard 14; Howell 
Iron 11; Jefferson 15; Knox 14; Laclede 1}: 
Lawrence 13; Lewis 15; Lincoln 17; McDona! 
10; Macon 16; Madison 9; Maries 10; Marion 
23; Mercer 12; Miller 11; Mississippi 12; Mon- 
roe 15; Montgomery 14; Morgan 1?; New 
Madrid 20; Newton 14; Oregon 15; Osage 12; 
Ozark 14; Pemiscot 16; Perry 9; Phelps 1° 
Pike 17; Platte 16; Polk 12; Pulaski 10; Put 
nam 11; Ralls 9; Reynolds 16; Ripley 
St. Clair 14; Ste. Genevieve 9; Schuyler 7 
Scotland 13; Shannon 19; Shelby 14; Stoddard 
16; Stone 10; Sullivan 12; Taney 12; Texas 22; 
Vernon 18; Warren 8; Washington 14; Wayn 
15; Webster 11; Worth 9; Wright 13. Instead 
of the 9242 school] districts which we have a 
the present time, 8300 of which provides on|\) 
an elementary education, we would have in tlie 
neighborhood of 1500 and 1800 community 
school districts, each one of these providing 
not only an elementary education but high 
school facilities. 

Each community school district would elect 
its own board of education, which would ha‘ 
complete charge of the schools of that c 
munity district. The rural schools may 
kept running as they are at the present tim: 
but in addition there would be a high sch 
located some where near the center of the d 
trict. The boys and girls living upon our 
farms could then, not only receive the advan- 
tage of an elementary education but a high 
school education as well, and at the same time 
remain at home through the formative period 


equal educational opportunities for all the boys in their lives. 
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Under the provisions of the Community 
School Bill the county will be the unit for ad- 
ministrative purposes only. The community 
will be the unit for local control. The county 
poard of education will have the power to ap- 
point the county superintendent of schools, 
who will be the executive officer of the board. 
Some say that it isn’t Democratic to appoint 
the county superintendent, I maintain that it 
jis more Democratic for the voters in a county 
to elect a county board of six members who 
will have power to appoint the county super- 
intendent than it is to elect the county super- 
intendent by popular vote. It is more Demo- 
cratic for the voters in a town school system 
to elect a board of education of six members 
who will select the superintendent than it 
would be for the voters to select the super- 
intendent by a popular vote. A score of good 
reasons can be given favoring the selection of 
a city superintendent by a board of education 
elected by popular vote. The same reasons 
will hold good concerning the selection of the 
county superintendent. 

The county superintendent’s position is pure- 
ly a professional one. The county superintend- 
ent is the only county official who is required 
by law to take special training for the posi- 
tion he occupies. 

County engineers, rural teachers, city super- 
intendents, and in fact all professional men 
are now selected by boards. The county su- 
perintendent’s position is a professional one. 
Why not select this official in the same way? 
It will provide the best method of selecting 
the superintendent for the rural schools. The 
selection of the county superintendent by the 
county board of education is the best business 
policy. Under the present method of selecting 
the county superintendent the people are com- 
pelled to choose from among those who offer 
for the place. The people are frequently com- 
pelled to choose between two persons neither 
of whom is well qualified for the office, and 
sometimes they are. given no choice at all. 
A representative county board of education 
can make detailed inquiries into the fitness 
of all applicants, a thing which all the people 
have no opportunity to do. The county board 
of education can consider not only those who 
apply, but those who do not apply as well, 
and having given the matter careful considera- 
tion, can select the best man available. 

We might ask ourselves, does the county 
superintendent’s office belong to the people? 
ls its purpose service to the children, or is it 
just for the person who wants to run for office? 
If the office belongs to those who want to run 
for office, then let the law remain as it is and 
let them have a monopoly on the office. If it 
belongs to the people and its purpose is to 
serve the school children of the county then 
let us adopt a method of selecting the county 
superintendent which will enable us to secure 
the best qualified person available. 

The selection of the county superintendent 
by the county board will make professional 
training and experience a desirable thing on 
the part of the county superintendent. Under 
the present plan, experience is an undesirable 
thing, because after one has held the office 
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two or three terms tenure frequently ceases 
for no other reason than that one has held 
the office “long enough already.” It is not safe 
to say that experience makes one’s services less 
desirable, because, if this were true, all the 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, city superintendents 
and country school teachers ought to be forced 
to abandon their work after they have had 
four years’ experience. The selection of the 
county superintendent by the county board will 
make it possible for the county superintendent 
to make county supervision a life work just as 
all other good school teachers and superintend- 
ents hope to make teaching their life work. 

The selection of a rural teacher, or a city 
school superintendent by a board does not 
mean that we do not think the people are 
capable enough to select them, but it does 
mean that it is impossible for all the voters 
of the county to get acquainted with every- 
one in the state qualified for the position. It 
is possible for a board of six to investigate 
the merits of all those available in the state 
hence the authority is conferred by law upon 
these boards to select those officers. For the 
same reason, we believe the county board of 
education should be allowed to select the 
superintendent for the county. 

A board of education in an independent 
schocl district would laugh at any man who 
would ask them to discharge their superintend- 
ent because he had held the position four years, 
but it is a fact that every election county su- 
perintendents are being defeated simply be- 
cause they have been in office four years, or 8 
years. Elevate the election of the county 
superintendent to the same plane that we have 
established for other school officials and this 
condition will not prevail. 

The proponents of this school measure deny 
that the election of the county superintendent 
by the county board of education is taking the 
matter out of the hands of the people, or that 
it is saying either directly or indirectly that 
the people are unfit to elect their own county 
superintendent; but do say that the selection 
of professionally trained men and women to 
render public service by elective boards who 
can give time and attention to the investiga- 
tion of all possible men and women available 
for the position to be filled is good democracy, 
and sound public policy. 

If the selection of the county superintendent 
were placed in the hands of the county board 
of education it would eliminate those from 
office who resort to political methods to se- 
cure and hold their positions. It would do 
more than this. It would hush the voices of 
those unworthy aspirants for the position who 
fear to submit their qualifications for the posi- 
tion to an impartial board, selected by the 
people in a democratic way, to find a suitable 
person for the schools to supervise the proper 
education of their children. 

In the rural schools, even more than in those 
of town and city, a large proportion of the 
teachers are young men and women of com- 
paratively little experience or special train- 
ing for the work. Until our state can pay 
salaries sufficiently attractive to hold those 
of wider experience in these schools this con- 
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dition will probably continue. It is these 
younger, more inexperienced teachers who 
most need the guidance of a superintendent 
who has enjoyed greater educational advan- 
tages than their own, who can aid them by 
wise suggestions, who can give them a broad- 
er outlook in regard to their work, and who 
can inspire them with enthusiasm for the 
cause of education. Money and effort ex- 
pended in securing capable enthusiastic county 
superintendents will be returned many times 
to the state in the direct benefit which the 
pupils will receive from the immediate im- 
provement in the work of the teachers who are 
encouraged and directed by such a superin- 
tendent. It is impossible at present to place 
experienced teachers in every rural school. It 
is not impossible to place a superintendent in 
every county who can aid and inspire teachers 
to improve in their scholarship, in their meth- 
ods of instruction, and in enthusiasm for their 
work. Is not every country child entitled, at 
least, to receive the benefits resulting from the 
work of the best county superintendent ob- 
tainable for his county? 

If the plan is not a good one, why do people 
leave the farms and move to the towns and 
cities by the thousands each year to place their 
children in schools under supervision employed 
by a similar method? Why should it be diffi- 
cult for one to vote for a measure that is 
clearly in the interests of the country child? 
Should one’s zeal for the political interests of 
the county superintendent cause him to over- 
look the educational interest of the country 
child? Are not some would-be friends of edu- 
cation in error on this proposition in that 
they allow the question of political rights to 
overshadow that of the educational right of 
the children? 
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Some persons say the proposed measure jx 
not Democratic in that it takes the power 
away from the people. I wish to say en. 
phatically that the proposed measure is jus 
as Democratic as our present system. Aren't 
our city, town and village school districts just 
as Democratic as our rural schools? Aren’ 
our consolidated schools as Democratic as our 
rural schools? I am sure you will agree with 
me that they are. Our consolidated schools 
are just larger units. We will have larger 
school units over the entire state, but th: 
complete control of each unit is left with the 
people of that unit. Some say each rural schoo] 
should decide for itself whether or not it 
would join the larger unit. This same argv. 
ment would hold true for individuals. Why 
not allow every individual the right to say 
whether or not he would be in a school district 
and support public education, or each town. 
ship say whether it will join the state wide 
program for good roads. The people of each 
community school district will have complete 
charge of their school system. The people 
of eava community school district will be given 
state aid after they have voted the constitu- 
tional limit. Each community district must 
have local initiative if they want a good school, 

In this article I have endeavored to show 
that the proposed system is just as Democratic 
as our present system in that the people oi 
each community school district will have com- 
plete charge of their school system. In one 
way it is more Democratic because the boys 
and girls will have more nearly equal educa- 
tional opportunities than they have at the 
present time. In the next number of the 
School and Community I will take up the ques 
tion of financing the proposed measure. 


Physical Education 


HROUGHOUT THE elementary school, 

there should be periods in Physical Edu- 

cation and Hygiene in proportion of 4 tol 
for one half hour every day in excess of the 
regular recesses. So far as possible this period 
should be taken out of doors. If the school 
has neither ground nor gymnasium the street 
should be used. About five games to the grade 
should be taught to all children. 

Beginning with the fifth grade circle dodge 
ball, volley ball and playground baseball become 
a part of the program. The Standard Athletic 
equipment should be furnished to each grade. 
This can be had from any of the Athletic Sup- 
ply Companies for about $10.00, if ordered as 
a Standard Set. (The retail price is a little 
over $17.00) 

During inclement weather, work may be tak- 
en in the classroom or gymnasium or hall. 
Special attention should be given at these times 
to teaching hygiene, setting up exercises and 
posture drills. 

Beginning with the sixth grade all children 
should take the Standard Athletic Test. The 
rules may be secured from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d. St., New York, or 
the Playground Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


For the general Physical Education work in 
the elementary schools the book by Miss Clark, 
“Physical Education in the Elementary Schools”, 
one of the regular Teachers’ Reading Circle 
books, should be followed until the Physical 
Education Syllabus is issued by the department 
For the work in posture, the work by Miss 
Bancroft, “The Posture of School Children” is 
the best guide. 

During the Freshman and Sophomore years 
all students should have, in the fall, about ten 
periods in circle dodge ball, about twenty pe 
riods in volley ball and about ten periods in 
track for the boys, with tennis or some similar 
game for the girls during the track period. 
During the junior and senior years the student 
should be allowed a somewhat wider choice 
in their athletics and if feasible for all, the 
boys may well have football, soccer, basket ball 
and regular baseball or tennis and the girls 
may well have basketball, tennis or soccer. 

In the spring there should be about twenty 
periods of playground baseball for both girls 
and boys and about ten periods of track with 
such other games and athletics as there are 
facilities for. 

Setting up drills and posture drills should be 
given regularly, with the emphasis upon tlese 
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juring inclement weather when the work can- 
not be out of doors. 

The State Letter is offered this year to juniors 
and seniors in high school on a basis of 1000 
points. (See statement of details below). 

The state will give this year a Diploma of 
Merit in Physical Education to any high school 
with more than ten seniors, where 50% of the 
seniors pass the second and third Badge Test 
and the Triple Posture Test and 25% win the 
State Letter. 


THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL LETTER FOR 
1924 


Beginning with the fall of 1924 the State 
High School Letter will be offered to all juniors 
and seniors in high school on the basis of 1000 
points as follows: 

General Requirements for All 
For Health and Absence of Physical 
Defects 
For correct posture 
For Scholarship of 80 or above for 
one year with no failures 
For Scholarship of 90 or above for 
two years with no mark below 85 ..200 points 

Sportsmanship 100 points 

Athletics 

For walking 100 miles in not more 
than ten walks 

For swimming 100 yards by any stroke 
in still water 

Passing the Life Saving Test 

Second Badge Test 

Third Badge Test 

Running 100 yards in 11 seconds; 
yards in 24 3/5 seconds; 220 low 
hurdles, 29 3/5 seconds; 120 high 
hurdles, 19 1/5; High jump, 5 feet 
and 1 inch; Broad jump, 18 feet; 

Pole vault, 9 feet and 6 inches 100 points each 
Service. For unpaid coaching for a 

season of not less than ten periods, 

leadership in important student ac- 

tivities, or second class boy or girl 

scout or camp fire girl 
Student Activities 
For membership in School Glee Club 

or Debating Team 
For membership in School Orchestra, 

playing violin, horn or flute 
Gymnastics 
For excellence in gymnastics, in any 

school having an equipped gymna- 

sium 100 points 
For four major folk dances, such as 

the Highland Fling, Sailor’s Horn 

Pipe, or Irish Lilt 
vames 
for performance in baseball, or in- 

door baseball, soccer or American 

football, basket ball, hockey, volley 
ball or tennis, rated “S” by 

Physical Director 
Por making School Team 50 points 
Por Captain 50 points 

Of these points, the first 400 covering health, 
posture, sportsmanship and scholarship are re- 


100 points 
100 points 


100 points 


100 points 
100 points 
100 points 


50 points 
50 points 


100 points 


100 points 


quired of all. 400 points must be in athletics 
and games with not more than 200 points in 
any event. The remaining 200 points are elec- 
tives. 

A Diploma of Merit in Physical Education 
will be awarded by the state department to 
any high school having ten or more seniors 
where 50% of them pass the second and third 
Badge Test and the Triple Posture Test and 
25% win the State Letter. 

Note:—This letter will not be offered to any- 
one using tobacco or intoxicants. Its cost will 
be 35 cents. School boards, athletic associations 
and parent teachers associations are urged to 
bear the necessary expenses that the letter may 
come as a free award to the pupils. 


THE STATE LETTER FOR TEACHERS 

In any city employing a Physical Director 
with thirty hours credit in Physical Education 
the teachers are encouraged to win the State 
Letter in Athletics and may be certified to by 
the Physical Director or Directors on the same 
basis as at the Teachers Colleges or the Uni- 
versity. 

The letter will be granted to teachers on the 
basis of 1000 points as follows: 
Health and Absence of casita al de- 

fects we 

For correct posture .... 

For scholarship (reading at le ast thre e 
professional books and one profes- 
sional magazine during the year) .100 points 

For professional spirit as shown by 
willingness to co-operate in school 
enterprises, render unpaid service 
to the student body, and member- 
ship in the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation .100 points 

For service as camp fire guardian | or 
scout master for at ath one year ..200 points 

For unpaid coaching in athletics, mu- 
sic, debating, etc., for a semester 

109 points 

Swimming 100 yards or more in still 
water .100 points 

Passing Life Saving Test 
ploma 

For walking 100 miles in not 
than ten walks ‘ 


.100 points 
.100 points 


with 
100 points 
more 
.100 points 
.100 points 


For passing Third B: 1dge Test 
For running 100 yards in 10 4/5 sec- 
onds, broad jump of 18 feet, or high 


jump, 5 feet and 4 inches .. .100 points 
Ability to play well the following 

games: baseball, indoor baseball, 

soccer, American football, basket 

ball, volley ball, or tennis 100 points 

Of these points the first 400 will be required 
of all and at least 300 of the remaining must 
be in games and athletics. 

THE STATE COLLEGE LETTER FOR 1924 

Beginning with the fall of 1924 the State 
College Letter will be offered to all juniors 
and seniors on the basis of 1000 points as fol- 
lows: 
General Requirements for All 
Health and Absence of Physical De- 

fects 
Correct Posture 


100 points 
.100 points 
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Scholarship of 80 or above for one 
year with no failures 
Scholarship of 90 or above for two 
years with no mark below 85 
Sportsmanship 
Athletics 
Walking 100 miles in not more than 
ten walks 
Swimming 100 yards by any stroke 
Passing the Life Saving Test 
Second Badge Test 
Third Badge Test 
Running 100 yards in 10 4/5 seconds; 
Girls 11 2/5 seconds; 220 yards in 
24 3/5 seconds; 220 low hurdles, 28 
seconds; 120 high hurdles, 18 3/5 
seconds; High jump, 5 feet and 6 
inches; Broad jump, 19 feet, Girls 
16 feet; Pole vault, 10 feet 100 points 
each, but not more than 200 points in running 
events. 
Service 
For leadership in important student 
activities 


100 points 


100 points 
100 points 


100 points 
..100 points 
100 points 
50 points 

50 points 


100 points 
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Student Activities 

Membership in School Glee Club or 
Debating Team 

Membership in School Orchestra, play- 
ing violin, horn or flute 

Gymnastics 

For excellence in gymnastics 

For four major folk dances, such as 
the Highland Fling, Sailor’s Horn 
Pipe, or Irish Lilt 

Games , 

For performance in baseball, or indoor 
baseball, soccer or American foot- 
ball, basket ball, hockey, volley ball 
or tennis rated “S’” by the Physical 
Director 

For making School Team 

For Captain 
Of these points, the first 400 covering | 

posture, sportsmanship and scholarship : 

quired of all. 400 points must be in atl 
and games with not more than 200 poi) 
any event. The remaining 200 points ars 
tives. The cost of the letter is 40 cents. 
CHAS. A. LI 

State Superinten 


November Picture Story 
CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS. 


The Artist. 

Heinrich Hofmann was born in Darmstadt 
in 1824. He received his early art training in 
Dusseldorf Academy, and later studied in Ant- 
werp, where he found in the old cathedral 
such masterpieces as Ruben’s “Descent from 
the Cross.” He spent much time in travel, vis- 
iting the art galleries of Holland, Italy and 
France, and finally settled in Dresden, where 
he established a studio in 1862. His life was 
a very happy and busy one. He was the most 
prominent painter in the art schools of Ger- 
many. 

It has been said that Hofmann’s pictures of 
Christ are the most lovely and reverent in 
the history of art. His subjects are drawn from 
literature and mythology as well as from bibli- 
cal events, but his success was greatest with 
religious subjects. His scenes from the life 
of Christ are most widely known, and much in 
demand. 

The Story of the Picture. 

Jesus grew up, a boy with other boys, in the 
quiet little town of Nazareth, among the hills, 
becoming taller and stronger every day, run- 
ning errands for Joseph the carpenter, and 
helping him in the shop; learning to know 
and love every flower of the field, the birds, the 
blue sky, the clear waters of the lake, and the 
hills and valleys surrounding his home. Be- 
sides these lessons in the school of nature, 
he learned many other lessons at his mother’s 
knee, of the love and goodness of God and 
learned to read from His Holy Word and com- 
mitted to memory many passages of scripture. 

Many times had his mother told him of the 
great city of Jerusalem and of the temple there, 
until he longed for the time to come when he, 
too, might go to the holy city and be a wor- 


shiper in his Father’s house; for when | 
twelve, every Jewish boy became of ag 
went with his parents for the first ti: 
Jerusalem, to the “Feast of the Passover.’ 
The people came from all the country 
to celebrate this time by feasting and w: 
in the temple. 
young and old. The donkeys were made : 
for an early start and on the way were 


by other companies of people going to th« Pass 


over. 

After traveling for three days, Jose] 
Mary with the boy Jesus entered Jeru 
The city was full of people and the h 
the boy Jesus bounded with delight as an 
noise of trumpets and the joyful shouts 
multitude they came nearer to the house 

The open courts of the temple were 
ornamented and within the temple wer: 
tiful decorations. The lamps were li 
the temple choirs were chanting songs ani! 
teachers of the law, called Rabbis were 
They were reading and explaining the 
tures and they were the most learned s 
of the day. Jesus was so interested in : 
that he visited the temple every day. 

a wonderful week. 

At last the ceremonies and festiviti: 
over and the people began journeying 
ward. When Joseph and Mary, among 
stopped to rest for the night, they foun 
Jesus was not in the company of relativ 
friends as they had supposed. Anxious! 
turned back to find their missing boy. 
searching all day in the city, they foun 
in the temple, not lost nor afraid, but “ 
midst of the doctors, both hearing and 
them questions.” All that heard him 
astonished at his understanding and a! 





It was a great occasion for 
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There was a gentle reproof in the Mother’s voice 
as she said, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.” Gently the child replies, “Mother, 
how is it that ye sought me. Wist ye not that 
I must be about my father’s business.” Jesus 
obediently, but with thoughts lingering behind, 
returned with his parents to the little home in 
Nazareth, where he loved and honored them as 
before. 

The Study of the Picture. 

We cannot know just how Jesus looked as a 
boy. This face of Christ in its ideal beauty, is 
almost without fault. It radiates all that is 
good, and pure and true. His dress, a simple 
white tunic, is a fitting symbol of his purity. 
God’s light, and truth, and goodness are shin- 
ing in his wonderful dark eyes. 

Naturally he forms the center of the group. 
He not only attracts but holds the attention of 
the learned doctors of the law. With modesty, 
yet with the wisdom, he is answering the most 
difficult questions. The power of his clear, 
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earnest voice stirs his hearers and they marvel 
at the wisdom of his speech. 

To the right, and resting on his staff, is a 
learned old sage, listening intently; he has 
never entertained any doubt concerning the 
divinity of Jesus. The man next to him is the 
“Questioner.” He has a desire for insight and 
comprehension for he is a seeker after truth. 

The one sitting in front with the open book 
on his knee is a wise lawyer marveling at the 
childish wisdom and is comparing what he 
hears with what he reads. To the left, his el- 
bow resting on the desk in a thoughtful mood, 
is a younger man. He seems to be weighing 
the words of Christ and wondering how this 
child can understand the marvelous things of 
which he is speaking. To him the Christ is 
something entirely external; very interesting, 
perhaps fascinating, but not a Savior. 

The character at the extreme left is the worst 
of all. He is apparently unmoved by the gentle 


words of Divine wisdom. 


Committees on State High School Course of Study 


PHYSICS 

T. E. Miller, Chairman, High School, Hannibal, 
F. H. Ayers, Junior College, Kansas City, 
A. P. Temple, Teachers College, Springfield, 
Mabel McHendry, Junior College, St. Joseph, 
Sister Athanasia, St. Joseph Academy, St. Louis, 
Cecil O. Williams, Central High, St. Louis, 
Chester J. Peters, University High School, Columbia, 
O. M. Stewart, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Frank Moody, Cleveland High, St. Louis, 
E. T. Miller, Hannibal, 
Edward H. Colmer, Jefferson City, 
W. C. Barnes, Carthage, 
Cecil O. Williams, Central High, St. Louis, 
Prin. G. W. Davis, Brookfield, 
Wilson Thomas, Cameron, 
Albert Weis, Cape Girardeau, 
Theo. P. Long, Teachers College, Kirksville, 
L. O. McAdam, Mexico, 
Oliver P. Jones, Richmond, 
Beulah Anderson, Sedalia, 
Supt. Stanley Hayden, Kahoka. 

COMMERCIAL STUDIES 
J. O. Malott, Chairman, Yeatman High, St. Louis, 
Winifred Weatherman, Sedalia, 
Frances Hess, Carrollton, 
Opal Stone, Plattsburg, 
Blanche Reid, Kirksville, 
Ethel Harrell, Butler, 
Mary R. Grubs, Excelsior Springs, 
Edna Crowder, McKinley High, St. Louis, 
Mary Agnes Mayer, Wellston, St. Louis County, 
P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training High School, Kansas 

City, 

James Monroe Sitze, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
Eva J. Sullivan, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Frank J. Kirker, Jr. College, Kansas City, 
Walter E. Morrow, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
. D. Delp, Teachers College, Springfield, 
t. J. Worley, Teachers College, Maryville, 
P. O. Selby, Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Cc. H. Simmons, High School, Joplin, 
Gilbert L. Dake, Soldan High, St. Louis, 
S. C. Smith, McKinley High, St. Louis, 
Clyde Humphrey, Jefferson City, 
Myrtle Randolph, Desloge, 
Cc. C. Zimmerman, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 
C. H. Simmons, Joplin, 
O. O. Lahman, Springfield, 
Effie Dussey, Moberly, 
Lennie Rogers, Carthage, 
Lela Dawson, La Plata, 
Agnes B. Walker, Poplar Bluff, 
Chas. A. McMillan, Supt., Harrisonville, 
Clara Hoffman, Cape Girardeau, 
Helen Grojean, Sikeston, 


Ada Lee, Trenton, 

H. E. Alsup, Nevada, 

Anne E. McNerney, Central Junior High, Kansas City, 

T. E. Vaughn, Supt., Eldon, 

Lurline Wightman, St. Charles, 

Mildred Moss, Independence. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Norman Frendenberger, Chairman, Teachers College, 
Springfield, 

Helen Shriver, Sedalia (L), 

Mary Glenn, New Point (L), 

Mary C. Craig, Joplin (Sp), 

Juliette Derrin, Joplin (Fr), 

Stolia Gibson, High School, Springfield, (L), 

Stella Hange, Kirksville, 

Olive Underhill, University City (Fr), 

Helen M. Donnelly, University City (L), 

Lucille Chevalier, Moberly (Fr), 

Emily Hickerson, Moberly (L), 

Prin. O. G. Bigelow, Lexington (Fr), 

Maud Guhman, Hannibal (Sp), 

Miss Francis E. Norris, Webster Groves (Fr), 

Jennie Greene, Teachers College, Kirksville (L), 

Rev. B. Hellriegel, O'Fallon (L & Gr), 

Rev. N. J. Regan, St. Louis University High School, St. 
Louis, 

Sister Mary Falley, College of Sacred Heart, St. Louis, 

Mary E. Blair, Principal Academy, St. Louis (Fr), 

Herbert L. Marshall, Central High, St. Louis (Fr & Sp), 

Wm. W. Hall, Yeatman High, St. Louis (Sp), 

Catherine G. Fresser, Ben Blewett Junior, St. Louis (Sp), 

Lennie Willemsen, Soldan High, St. Louis (Fr & Gr), 

Elizabeth Toomey, Ben Blewett Junior High, St. Louis 
(L & E), 

Dr. H. B. Almstedt, University of Mo. Columbia (Gr), 

Dr. Bredelle Jesse, University of Mo. Columbia (Fr), 

Edna Woods, University of Mo., Columbia (Fr), 

F. C. Shaw, Westport High, Kansas City (L), 

A. T. Chapin, Northeast High, Kansas City (L), 

John L. Deister, Junior College, Kansas City (Sp), 

Emma Cauthorn, Univ. of Mo., Columbia (L), 

Annie G. Harris, Teachers College, Warrensburg (Fr & 
Sp), 

Anna Blair, Teachers College, Springfield, 

Mrs. Kittie Harmon, Teachers College, Springfield, 

Robert C. Kissling, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 

Blanche H. Daw, Teachers College, Maryville, 

Miss Eva Johnston, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 

Irene Kirke, High School, Carthage (Sp), 

Florence Painter, High School, Aurora (L & Sp), 

Laura Buckley, Chillicothe (L & E), 

Mary Legate, Excelsior Springs (L & E), 

Grace Burgess, Greenfield, 

Margie Carpenter, Stephens College, Columbia (L), 

Alberta McGinnis, High School, Marshall (L), 

Lucile Staton, High School, Mexico (Sp & Fr), 
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Nona Hyde, High School, Trenton (Sp), 

Helen B. Brown, High School, St. Joseph (Sp), 

Kate Harriman, High School, Central, Kansas City (L), 

Lillian Heltzel, Central High, St. Louis (L). 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Sociology and Economics 

Eugene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville, 

Norman E. Trenholme, Missouri University, Columbia, 

Chas. E. Elwood, Missouri University, Columbia, 

Helen Erickson, Sun Set School, Kansas City, 

Gladys Craig, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 

Stephen Blackhurst, Shelbina, 

Miss Helen Perry, Butler, 

B. E. Miller, Columbia, 

Roy Ellis, Teachers College, Springfield, 

H. U. Hunt, Excelsior Springs, 

Eleanora Moehlenkamp, St. Charles, 

Mary Kallahon, University City, 

Anna L. Clark, Nevada, 

Howard Kelly, Aurora, 

J. T. Angus, Mexico, 

F. C. Irion, Westport High, Kansas City, 

J. F. Godwin, Lawson, 

R. G. Bieglow, Lexington, 

M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 

Courtney Jackson, Moberly, 

Caroline Hartwig, Central High School, St. Joseph, 

Mary Hazelwood, Tarkio, 

R. V. Hannan, Westport High, Kansas City, 

Kate Johnson, Chillicothe, 

Ed Wallace, Teachers College, Springfield, 

J. F. Montague, University of Mo., Columbia, 

Huber Garrett, Quitman, 

A. O. Briscoe, Fredericktown, 

Bertha Rightmire, Lafayette High, St. Joseph, 

Mae Caldwell, Shelbina. 

WORLD HISTORY AND EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Professor R. J. Kerner, Chairman, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 
Miss Sadie Young, Secretary, University High School, Co- 

lumbia, 
Professor T. M. Marshall, Washington Univ., St. Louis, 
Professor J. E. Wrench, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 
Professor G. G. Andrews, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, 
Professor Grace E. Comstock, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, 
Dean R. S. Douglas, State Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau, 
Professor A. A. Foster, State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Professor Frank Meador, Drury College, Springfield, 
Professor E. W. Mounce, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Professor E. H. Nettles, State Teachers College, Spring- 
field. 
Professor J. W. Shannon, State Teachers College, Spring- 


eld, 
Professor Laura Runyon, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, 
Professor William Lewis, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Grace Berry, Louisiana High School, Louisiana, 
J. N. Crocker, High School, Cape Girardeau, 
Nellie Crockett, High School, Hamilton, 
Glen M. Davis, High School, Paris, 
Clara Gardner, High School, Joplin, 
Gladys Grouse, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Julia Guyer, Northeast High School, Kansas City, 
Carrie Hicks, High School, Joplin, 
D. H. Hollowgy, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Eleanor Howard, High School, Maplewood, 
E. C. Kammerer, McKinley High School, Kansas City, 
J. J. Lewis, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Mrs. Claudia Marschall, High School, Hannibal, 
Reta Mitchell, High School, Albany, 
Ella L. Moulton, High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mable Olmstead, St. Louis Central High School, St. Louis, 
Ola M. Pennington, High School, Versailles, 
E. E. Rush, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Joseph Stone, High School, Bevier, 
Stella Sizemore, High School, Bethany, 
Alliene Tuggle, High School, Moberly, 
N. E. Winfrey, High School, Steelville. 
CHEMISTRY 
J. E. Wildish, Chairman, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Theodore D. Kelsey, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
Herman Schlundt, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 
H. A. Mangan, Vandalia, 
R. Emerson, Parks, Nevada, 
A. C. McGill, Cape Girardeau, 
W. M. Potts, Hannibal, 
Edward H. Kohner, Jefferson City, 
R. P. Sullivan, Poplar Bluff, 
H. H. Nickols, St. Charles, 
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Rev. John N. Knipscher, Rockhurst College Academy ( 
Kansas City, | 

Henry Free, Kendrick Boys High, St. Louis, 

Fred G.. Anibal, Central High, Kansas City, 

H. H. Oldendick, Central High, Kansas City, | 

G. W. Davis, Northeast High School, Kansas City, 

N. B. Miller, Junior Westport High, Kansas City, 

S. C. See, Westport High School, Kansas City, 

G. A. Davis, Brookfield, 

Leo E. McKinney, Cape Girardeau, 

John I. Shoup, Clayton, 

J. A. Crookshank, Hamilton, 

Evans W. Buskett, Joplin, 

B. F. Scabaugh, Leadwood, 

G. G. Boyd, Herculaneum, 

D. C. Elliott, Independence, 

R. R. Rowley, Louisiana, 

Alice Pickel, Maplewood, 

L. O. McAdams, Mexico, 

Daphne Crawford, Monroe City, 

J. D. Bounous, Mountain Grove, 

R. P. Sullivan, Poplar Bluff, 

H. S. Berger, Princeton, 

Annie D. Wells, Central High School, St. Joseph, 

W. D. Bracken, Lafayette High School, St. Joseph, 

Ruth Spanberg, Robidoux High School, St. Joseph, 

C. W. Bock, Central High School, St. Louis, 

H. S. Katterhenry, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 

W. R. Leeters, Soldan High School, St. Louis, 

L. H. Bell, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 

E. D. Hamilton, Sumner High School, St. Louis, 

Beulah Anderson, Sedalia, 

M. P. Schulz, University City, 

Jessie Elliott, Springfield, 

W. J. Bray, Teachers College, Kirksville, 

Earl Foster, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 

W. R. Martin, Teachers College, Springfield, 

M. W. Wilson, Teachers College, Maryville. 


A. F. Ewers, Chairman, Cleveland High, St. Louis, 

G. W. Stephens, Warrensburg, 

Hattie E. Reich, Springfield, 

Orrel M. Andrews, St. Joseph, 

W. C. Curtis, University of Mo., Columbia, 

Chas. H. Philpott, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 

Loula Van Newman, Westport High School, Kansas City, 

E. R. Spencer, Cape Girardeau, 

H. H. Sackett, Asst. Principal Ben Blewett, St. Louis, 

Evelyn Beard, Moberly, 

Mrs. J. B. Bennett, Neosho, 

Clifford Crosby, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 

D. Lincoln Baker, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 

Dr. G. W. Stevens, Teachers College, Warrensburg. 
AGRICULTURE 

ces A. Phillips, Chairman, Teachers College, Warrens- 

urg, 

M. F. Miller, University of Mo., Columbia, 

J. L. Campbell, Belton, 

John H. Gehrs, Cape Girardeau, 

H. J. Deppe, Lebanon, 

Bert Cooper, Maryville. 

Frank Gillett, Fredericktown, 

E. A. Trowbridge, Missouri University, Columbia, 

T. J. Talbert, Missouri University, Columbia, 

Geo. R. New, Warrensburg, 

E. E. Boyles, Warrensburg, 

A. Gorrell, Mexico, 

Fred Russell, Teachers College, Kirksville, 

L. L. Alexander, Teachers College, Springfield. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
Ralph K. Watkins, Chairman, University High School, 
Columbia, 

Felix Rothschild, Columbia, 

E. E. Bayles, Warrensburg, 

D. Lincoln Baker, Yeatman, St. Louis, 

A. D. Devilbiss, Fredericktown, 

George H. Boettner, Ben Blewett Junior High, St. Louis, 

Mrs. Vem Manley, Maryville, 

Julian Ray Clark, N. Kansas City, 

Alice Pickel, Maplewood, 

David F. Gray, Excelsior Springs, 

J. G. Bryan, Westport Junior High, Kansas City, 

C. A. Philpott, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 

M. E. Herriott, University High School, Columbia, 

Mamie Ratekin, Fulton, 

F. L. Boyd, Butler, 

H. L. Foster, Glasgow, 

-P. G. Buckles, Odessa, 

H. S. Bock, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 

L. M. Parrott, McKinley, St. Louis, 

Henry Detherage, Lebanon, 
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Chester Peters, Univ. High School, Columbia, 

R. P. Sullivan, Poplar Bluff, 

Dorothea Warren, Sedalia, 

E. R. Adams, Chillicothe, 

Cecil O. Williams, Central High School, 

Ellsworth Obourn, John Burrough’s School, 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

R. W. Selvidge, Mo. University, Columbia, 

Albert Fitch, Hannibal, 

J. M. Strong, Columbia, 

. C. McNutt, Ben Blewett Junior High, St. 
sornard W. Noel, Central High, St. Louis, 

ie rley E. Olsen, Soldan High, St. Louis, 

Samuel T. Hall, Clayton, 

Chas. H. Bales, Jefferson City, 

A. E. Harley, Central High, Kansas City, 

A. S. Baird, State Department, Jefferson City, 

E. V. Thomas, Teachers College, Springfieid, 

Frank France, Teachers College, Kirksville, 

s. W. Glenn, Teachers College, Maryville, 

Noel B. Grinstead, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 

Orville Addison Tearney, Teachers College, Cape Girar- 


deau. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Sarah Helen Bridge, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, 
Rolena A. Phelps, Joplin, 
Miss Ara Appling, Moberly, 
Willa Sedgwick, Aurora, 
Rosaline Green, Hannibal, 
Elsie P. Duncan, Columbia, 
Jennie M. Crowder, Central High, St. Louis, 
Jennie W. Gilmore, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Mary L. Nickolson, Ben Blewett Junior High School, 
St. Louis, 
Mary Frances Haack, Clayton, Mo., 
Mrs. Chester Peck, Malden, Mo., 
Mrs. Ralph K. Watkins, Columbia, 
Lois Latimer, Teachers College, Springfield, 
Mary Klinger, University High, Columbia, 
Lola Brandenburg, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Katherine Sullivan, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Clare E. White, State Department of Education, Jefferson 


City. 
ART 
Miss Jean Kimber, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Ida Seidel, Chillicothe, 
Mrs. Teresa McNell, Lexington, 
Elizabeth Spencer, Hannibal, 
Anna L. Place, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Augusta Finkelnburg, Cleveland High School, St. 
Bertha Uhl, Ben Blewett Junior High, St. Louis, 
Miss Lebee D. Rowley, University City, 
Miss D. D. Weisel, Teachers College, Springfield, 
H. H. Kurtsworth, Art Institute, Kansas City, 
Olive DeLuce, Teachers College, Maryville, 
Miss Floy Campbell, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Miss Shelton Wilhite, Art Dept. of Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, 
Supervisor of Art, St. Joseph, 
Mr. Bill, Art Department, U. of Mo., Columbia, 
J. S. Ankeney, Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 
MUSIC 
R. R. Robertson, Chairman, Supervisor of Music, Spring- 
field, 
Chas. R. Gardner, Teachers College, Maryville, 
James T. Sleeper, Mo. University, Columbia, 
Eugene Hahnel, Supervisor of Music, Board of Ed., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Orita Wallace, Mexico, 
Myrtle Ballard, Savannah, 
T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, 
Loren J. Schnabel, Maryville, 
Mrs. Ray T. Hoberecht, Boonville, 
Mary E. Johnson, Cottey College, Nevada, 
Heneretta Keller, Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 
Laura S. Keller, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
Marie F. Whitney, Central High School, Kansas City, 
John Neff, Teachers College, Kirksville, 
R. B. Courtright, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
M. Ethel Hudson, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, 


Kansas City, 
St. Louis. 


Louis, 


Louis, 


John Rush Powell, Principal Soldan High 
School, St. Louis, 

Josephine Chandler, St. Charles, 

Helen K. Minert, Webster Groves, 

Helen Morgan, Lebanon, 

W. W. Parker, Warrensburg, 

Bruce Smith, Soldan High, St. Louis, 

Ada Ausherman, Springfield High School, 


Mary Davis, Teachers College, Springfield, 
Roy Ivan Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Beatrix Winn, Maryville, 
Jepha Riggs, Cape Girardeau, 
Laura Doolittle, Kirksville, 
E. G. Hoffsten, McKinley High School, 
Mrs. Virginia Symns, Nevada, 
Ruth Fitzgerald, Warrensburg, 
Marie Todd, Warrensburg, 
Mrs. Ray Dougherty, Neosho, 
A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Rose Lisenby, Christian College, Columbia, 
Chas. F. Marks, LaGrange College, La Grange, 
Sister Irene, St. Joseph Academy, St. Louis, 
Finis Engleman, Nevada, Mo. 
Dr. Moffett, University of Missouri, 
Stella Hellman, Jefferson City, 
Mary Legate, Excelsior Springs, 
Rhoda K. Doolin, Gallatin, 
Josephine Grimes, Rosendale, 
Gertrude Heller, Flat River, 
Laura B. Hawkins, Maryville, 
Grace Colvin, Joplin, 
E. E. Phillips, N. E. High, Kansas City, 
Eunice Cousley, Sedalia, 
Mary Elizabeth Riordan, Hannibal, 
Virginia Pearson, Mexico, 
Alma Vaughn, Slater, 
Katherine Harrison, Excelsior Springs, 
Thelva Sloans, Butler, 
Kate Walker, Butler, 
Alice Regan, Moberly, 
Genevieve Apgar, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
E. E. Chiles, Prin. Dozier School, St. Louis, 
Eleanor P. Byrne, Ben Blewett Junior High, St. Louis, 
Mildred Hudson, Univ. High, Columbia, 
Dr. H. M. Belden, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, 
Claud M. Wise, Kirksville, 
Warren Jones, Kirksville, 
Howard Seely, John Burrough’s School, St. Louis, 
Dr. Louise Dudley, Stephens College, Columbia. 
MATHEMATICS 

L. E. Pummill, Chairman, Teachers College, Springfield, 
Fred W. Urban, Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Alfred Davis, Soldan High School, St. Louis, 
Sue Perkins, Teachers College, Springfield, 
Chas. C. Roberts, Webster Groves, 
A. J. Schwartz, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
Myrtle Knepper, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
August Crossman, Ben Blewett Junior High, St. Louis, 
Eula Weeks, Cleveland High, St. Louis, 
Albert Huntington, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 
Mrs. Helen Harlan, Fredericktown, 
Anna Pile, N. E. High, Kansas City, 
Edna Bickley, High School, Mexico, 
Helen Graham, Marvin College, Fredericktown, 
Sarah Dritt, High School, Columbia, 
Evelyn Agnes, Hannibal, 
Miss Emory Todhunter, Lexington, 
Dean Perley, Moberly, 
Cora Collins, Fredericktown, 
C. A. Epperson, Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Cora B. Ott, High School, Springfield, 
Miss De Maris Everett, Slater, 
Roy Brown, Grant City, 
Ione Elliott, High School, 
Edna O’Grady, Maryville, 
R. Walter Thomas, Nevada, 
Cc. O. Williams, Prin. High School, Jefferson City, 
Alta E. Frame, High School, Butler, 
Ruby V. Holt, High School, Butler, 
O. A. Wood, Central High, Kansas City, 
Don E. Matthews, Sullivan, 
Austin Pyle, Marionville, 
Roy R. Evans, Greenfield, 
Phebe Griffith, High School, Joplin, 
J. H. Trippe, Richland, 
Evelyn Livingston, Cassville, 
W. S. Smith, Excelsior Springs, 
Geo. H. Colbert, bag = 9 \ eames Maryville, 
Mattie ry gt Sedal 

LTH AND PHYSIC AL EDUCATION 
Homer Pitinn Maryville, Mo. 
Dr. Curtis, State Department, Jefferson City, 
Dorothy Mumford, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Dr. James E. Stewart, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Dr. Tuttle, Sweet Springs, 
Mary F. McKee, Union, Mo. 
A. H. Plag, Soldan High School, St. Louis, 
Margurite Jones, Jefferson City, 
Chester L. Brewer, Mo. University, Columbia, 


St. Louis, 


Columbia, 


Joplin, 
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Katherine T. Schell, Westport Junior High School, Kan- 
sas City, 

Wm. Bahlmann Parker, Westport Junior High School, 
Kansas City, 

R. U. Peters, N. E. High School, Kansas City, 

D. S. Leland, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 

Miss Ann Watt, McKinley High School, St. Louis. 


Division of Social Studies 


{[J. J. Oppenheim 

| . J. Kerner 
Gen. Committee C. H. McClure 

iS Fair 

S. T. Bratton 


(Those who have accepted.) 


CITIZENSHIP AND VOCATIONS 
J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman—Stephens College, Colum- 


ia, 

L. E. Meador, Springfield, 

G. W. Deimer, Kansas City, 

Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 

J. D. Eliff, Columbia, 

Supt. L. H. Bell, Lexington, 

James L. MacKay, Cleveland High, St. Louis, 

Edna Lindsey, Mexico, 

Ella Helm, Webb City, 

Jennie C. Lankford, Plattsburg, 

Emma L. Price, Joplin, 

Pearl Jenkins, Northeast High School, Kansas City, 

Leah Yoffie, Soldan, St. Louis, 

F. A. Middlehurst, Columbia, 

Eleanor Howard Maplewood, 

Caroline Hartwig, St. Joseph. 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONS 

(Citizenship) 

Roscoe Cramer, Chairman—Lebanon, 

J. D. Elliff, Columbia, 

Hildah Neibert, McKinley H. S., St. Louis, 

Edna Lindsey, Mexico, 

Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 

Mrs. Lena Summerfield, Junior High School, Joplin, 

Those who have accepted: 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES 
(Citizenship) 
Felix Rothchild, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Ch 


man, 
R. T. Scobee, Paris, 
J. J. Stone, Bevier, 
Annie Doneley, Kahoka, 
Bertha Lou Larkin, Golden City, 
J. A. Camden, Appleton City, 
A. M. Hitch, Boonville, 
Calla Varner, Central, St. Joseph, 
Lenore French, Marshall, 
F. E. Engleman, Nevada, 
W. F. Knox, St. Charles. 
MISSOURI HISTORY, U. S. HISTORY, AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


C. H. McClure, Teachers College, Warrensburg—Chairn 

H. H. Mecker, Henry School, St. Louis, 

Sarah Connor, McKinley High. 

Elma H. Benton, Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, 

Nell Green, Jefferson City, 

Miss Anale Hackley, St. Charles, 

Eva Hengy, Butler, 

J. A. Leach, Warrensburg, 

Hazel Hoffman, Columbia, 

T. H. Cook, S. T. C., Maryville, 

L. Fay Knight, Milan, 

Lucy Simmons, S. T. C., Kirksville, 

William T. Doberty, S. T. C., Cape Girardeau, 

Margaret Harris, Sikeston, 

Jonas Viles, U. of M., Columbia, 

F. F. Stephens, Columbia, 

J. N. Hanthorn, Independence. 

GEOGRAPHY 

S. T. Bratton, University of Missouri, Columbia—Chair- 
man, 

Menden Branon, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 

P. E. Andrew, 130 E. 7th Street, Long Beach, Califor 

Miss Artena M. Olisen, 

Supt. Elmer J. White, 

James R. Cowan, N. E. High School, Kansas City, M 
souri, 

C. E. Marston, 

W. N. Sellman, Wyman School, St. Louis, Missouri, 

P. G. Buckles, Odessa, Missouri. 


Dean Lord Investigates Value of Education 


HE CASH value of a college education to 

its possessor is $72,000, according to a 

report made public recently by Dean Ev- 
erett W. Lord of the Boston university college 
of business administration. 

The report is based on a long study of the 
earning capacity of college graduates. 

The cash value of a high school education is 
placed by the report at $33,000. 

The report gives the average maximum in- 
come of the untrained man as $1,200, that of 
the high school graduate as $2,200 and of the 
college ‘graduate as $6,000. The total earn- 
ings of each of the three types up to the age 
of 60 are placed at $45,000, $78,000 and $150,- 
000, respectively. Dean Lord, in his compu- 
tation, estimated that while the untrained man 
at 50 began to drop toward dependence, the 
college man reached his maximum earning Ca- 
pacity at 60. 

HIS MAXIMUM AT 30. 

“The untrained man goes to work as a boy 
of 14 and reaches his maximum income at 30,” 
the report said. “This maximum, on the aver- 
age, is less than $1,200 a year. Because this 
income is earned through manual labor depend- 
ent on physical strength, it begins to fall off 
at 50 or even earlier, and soon reaches a level 
below self-support. The figures show more 
than sixty out of every one hundred untrained 
workers are dependent on others at 60. The 
total earnings for the untrained man from 14 
to 60 are about $45,000. Between 14 and 18, 
the four years which might have been spent 


in high school, the young man usually earn 
not more than $2,000. 

“The high school graduate goes to work at 
18, having lost the opportunity to earn $2,\ 
which the untrained man earned in this peri: 
However, starting at 18, the high school grai- 
uate passes the maximum income of the un- 
trained man in seven years, rises steadily | 
his own maximum of $2,200 at 40 and con 
tinues at that level for the rest of his life. 
averages a total earning of $78,000 from 18 
60. The $33,000 excess over the life earn- 
ings of the untrained man represents the ca 
value of a four years’ high school course. 


RISES WITHOUT BREAK. 


“Now, consider the college or technical sch« 
graduate. His permanent earnings begin 
22, although a considerable amount may ha’ 
been earned while in college. By the time | 
is 28 his income equals that of the high sch: 
graduate at 40 and it continues to rise vi'- 
tually without a break. Since his income 
dependent on his mental ability and traini! 
constantly improved by practice, it increas: 
instead of diminishing, with the years. T! 
college or technical school graduate’s averag 
income of $6,000 at 60 years is often surpass« 

“His total earnings from 22 to 60, not i! 
cluding anything earned in the college period 
are $150,000. The $72,000 more than is earne: 
by the high school graduate represents the 
cash value of college or technical schoo] train 

ing.” 
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CHILD HYGIENE, AND SCHOOL 
AND HOME SANITATION 


Department conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 


W. McN. MILLER, M. D. Editor 


Diet For School Child 
Department of Hygiene, St. Louis Schools, Makes Suggestions 


HB HYGIENE DEPARTMENT of the 

Board of Education, St. Lou‘s, under the 

direction of Dr. James Stewart, urges that 
mothers of school children see to it that their 
children get the right foods while they are 
growing. 

Head school nurse, Miss Mary Stephenson, 
said that there are few children who do not 
get enough to eat, but that the cases where the 
children are not getting the proper foods are 
myriad. 

Most parents pamper their children when 
they are young,” said Miss Stephenson. “They 
permit them to form bad food habits, and it 
becomes almost impossible to induce them to 
eat the foods which their growing body tissues 
demand. 

Grown folks seem to associate candy with 
children and give it to them whenever they 
think of it. If parents would only learn that 
candy given to a child on an empty stomach 
is an irritant, and if they would give but a 
very limited amount to the child, after meals 
only, many children who are sickly and unde- 
veloped would be in perfect health,” Miss Ste- 
phenson continued. 

Too many give money to their children with 
which to buy their lunches. If the parents 
would see to it that the child gets plenty of 
fruits and milk and vegetables, but very little 
meat, instead of giving them money to buy 
their own foods, little Mary and John would 
have fewer spells of illness.” 

Miss Stephenson said that even though no 
certain illness might be provoked by poorly 
balanced meals, a child’s body becomes run 
down and is an easy prey to germs and disease. 

Records at the Board of Education show that 
when the school children were weighed by the 
school nurses the greatest percentage of under- 
weight children came from homes in the best 
residential districts. The school hygiene de- 
partment believes that this deficiency is due to 
mothers not training their children to eat the 
right foods. 

In some of the downtown schools and in 
neighborhoods where the mothers are employed, 
the St. Louis Childrens’ Lunch Association has 
installed lunchrooms where the children are 
served a wholesome hot luncheon for the nom- 
inal sum of 10 cents. Many of the children 
at these schools do not buy their entire lunch- 
eon, but buy only one hot dish for 3 or 4 pen- 


nies and supplement it with a sandwich and 
fruit from home. There are none of these 
lunchrooms in operation. 

“Another thing which has helped to cut 
down the number of underweight children is 
the milk stations in the schools,” Miss Stephen- 
son said. “There are sixteen stations now es- 
tablished in the schools, either under the super- 
vision of the Red Cross or of the mothers’ 
organizations. At these milk stations the chil- 
dren can buy a small bottle of milk and three 
graham crackers for 3 cents. The stations are 
open during the afternoon and morning re- 
cesses.” 

The department of hygiene has formulated 
suggestions in diet for the school child. The 
doctors say that there are certain foods which 
every child should have daily. They are: Ce- 
real, well cooked and the whole grains if pos- 
sible; milk—at least one pint and not more 
than one quart; a generous amount of fresh 
fruits and vegetables—especially the leafy veg- 
etables, such as spinach and celery; potatoes— 
any kind excepting fried; eggs once daily, un- 
less some meat is eaten; and bread and butter 
with each meal, whole wheat or brown bread 
should be served if possible. 

Then there are those foods listed which a child 
should not eat: Doughnuts, pies and other 
pastry, fried foods, hot breads, sweets unless 
after meal, tea and coffee, which act as drugs 
with the growing child. 

A sample menu has been worked out which 
should fulfill the requirements of an under- 
weight child and which should induce him to 
gain. The menu follows: 

Breakfast—Orange, apple sauce, prunes or 
other fruit. Cereal with top milk or cream. 
Toast or rolls (not hot). Butter. Milk or 
cocoa. 

10:30 a. m.—Glass of milk or a sandwich with 
butter, jelly, peanut butter or lettuce. 

Lunch (noon)—Spaghetti with cheese or to- 
matoes or soft-boiled egg. Salad with lettuce. 
Whole wheat bread with butter. Stewed or 
fresh fruit. 

3:30 p. m. lunch—Glass of milk or a sandwich. 

Dinner—Clear soup to stimulate the appetite. 
Lamb stew. Potatoes. Carrots or spinach. 
Tapioca cream with fruits. Glass of milk. 

The foregoing noon luncheon can, of course, 
only be used when child can be at home for 
lunch. 

School lunch (noon)—Sandwiches with let- 
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tuce, peanut butter, egg or jelly. Small bottle 
of milk and an orange. 

Children, should drink plenty of water be- 
tween meals and always a glass just after rising 
in the morning. 

The given sample menu can be used for the 
child of normal weight, omitting the 10:30 a. 
m. and 3:30 p. m. lunches if desired. 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Rural readers will observe that these 

more particularly to city 
but they may be applied to 
remembering that any fresh 
fruit, apples for example, is equivalent to 
oranges, that fresh cabbage, celery, turnips, 
etc., is equivalent to lettuce, that corn meal 
mush or bread and cream is equivalent to the 
prepared cereal.—Ed. 


Missouri School Health Week 
December 7th to 14th 
HAT INFORMATION may be available to 
all teachers early enough for preparation, 
the Community Program and Lessons for 
Health Week of the Missouri Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, December 7th to 14th, are submitted 
here below. 

This community program and these sugges- 
tions for health lessons for schools, together 
with a full supply of attractive printed matter 
which will suffice for a complete week’s health 
education program for all grades, will be sent 
to all school superintendents or principals of 
city, town and consolidated schools and to all 
rural teachers in counties where there are no 
local tuberculosis societies, to be used in con- 
nection with the sale of Christmas seals and 
the distribution of health literature to school 
patrons by school children. 

Health stories, health plays, health songs and 
health topics and information for class and 
individual work in English, will be provided 
in abundance. Further information pertaining 
to health education and the sale of Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seals, may be found in the chapter 
on Health Education in the new, 1924, State 
Course of Study, pages 245-273, and, particularly, 
page 261. 

COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
For Missouri School and Health Week 
December 7th to 14th, 1924 
SunpAy, December 7th: 

ANNOUNCEMENT DAY 
Announcement of Health Week: Reading 
letters of State officers and boards in 
churches and Sunday schools. 

Monpbay, December 8th: 
DENTAL DAY 


Note: 
suggestions apply 
school children; 
rural children, 


Publicity: 
Urge everyone to go to the dentist for ex- 
amination. 

Schools: 
In cities and towns, local dentists to speak 
on the necessity of taking care of the teeth. 
In country, distribute literature, if avail- 
able. 

TuEspAy, December 9th: 
BABIES DAY 

Consult County Health Education Commit- 
tees and other organizations interested in 
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child welfare. Promote birth certificatior 
and registration. 
WEDNESDAY, December 10th: 
LIFE EXTENSION 
Publicity: 
Urge that everyone have a thorough medi- 
cal examination on his birthday. Empha- 
size “Keep Well” idea. 
Schools: 
Child weighing day with talks by hom 
demonstration agent and others on nutri- 
tion and health habits. Correction of phy- 
sical defects. 
TuurspAy, December 11th: 
RECREATION DAY 


DAY 


Publicity: 
Significance of play and recreation to health 
Talks at picture shows, lodge meetings, et: 
Fripay, December 12th: 
TUBERCULOSIS CHRISTMAS SEAL DAY 
IN SCHOOLS 
Publicity: 
Urge the importance of health-education 
children. 
Schools: 
Health program. Playlets. Stories of the 
Christmas Seal and of the Doubled-Barre 
Cross. Exhibits of health posters and 1 
ports on progress of school health work 
Health talks by health officers, physicians, 
health teachers, public health nurses, den- 
tists and others interested in public healt! 
SatTurpDay, December 13th: 
FIRST FULL SEAL SELLING DAY FOR 
CHILDREN 
SunpDAy, December 14th: 
TUBERCULOSIS SUNDAY 
Sermons upon health in relationship to 
human welfare. 
MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
306 Odeon Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
LESSONS FOR HEALTH WEEK 
Missouri, December 7 to 14, 1924 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


N YEARS PAST Missouri schools have found 

School and Health Week an opportune timé 

for giving “instructions as to tuberculosis, 
its nature, cause and prevention,” as is required 
by law of all public schools of the State. Health 
Week coincides with the week of intensive sale 
of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals by school chil 
dren, which begins Monday, December 8th. The 
child’s interest in tuberculosis and its preven- 
tion is stimulated at this time by his desire to 
explain the purpose of the Christmas seals and 
his reason for selling them. The interest of the 
child in the selling of seals helps the teac 
carry out the health education program. 

In counties where this plan has been followed 
successfully for several years past, both County 
and City Superintendents have recommended 
that every teacher devote one period a day 
during this week to work assigned from t! 
educational literature sent out by the Missouri 
Tuberculosis Association. This period misht 
be the regular language or grammar period 
except for classes which use a period regularly 
in studying hygiene. 

In the package with these suggestions you 
will find literature useful for this purpose: 4 
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health story; health plays; the circulars “A 
Deserved Acknowledgment” (both sides), “Hy- 
giene in Home and School”, “Health Maxims 
for School Children”, “Explanation of Health 
Chores”, “Be on Your Guard” and “Year-Round 
fealth Program”; the pamphlet “Talking 
Points about Tuberculosis” and other literature. 

For children in the primary grades (1st, 2nd 
and 3rd) the health story “Old Mother Mooly 
Cow” is appropriate. The conversations can 
be dramatized by the children if they are 
trained to “act out” their story-hour lessons. 
The teacher should set forth in her own lan- 
guage, taking care not to frighten the children, 
the main facts about tuberculosis and its im- 
portance to everyone. 

For the intermediate grades (4th, 5th and 
6th) an informal acting of a health play is 
suggested. The pupils need not attempt fin- 
ished productions; but if they copy their parts 
on Monday and practice the three following 
days, they should be able to entertain the rest 
of the school by Friday. Costumes add to the 
interest of the play but are not essentia! to its 
lesson. 
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Children in the intermediate and upper grades 
especially should be taught “Hygiene in the 
Home and School” and “Be on Your Guard”. 
They can use the health play “Sour Milk Turned 
Sweet”. If further language work is desired for 
this class the play might be rewritten in the 
form of a story; or a composition on the mean- 
ing of the play or on the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, might be written. 

Classes in the high school grades should take 
up that part of the Hygiene text-book dealing 
with tuberculosis during this week. Supple- 
ment this by studies from the pamphlet: “Talk- 
ing Points about Tuberculosis” and from the cir- 
cular “Hygiene in the Home and School”. 

Have pupils of the intermediate and high 
school grades study, take notes, write up, and 
give two-minute talks in their own language 
upon one of the lecture-outlines in “Talking 
Points about Tuberculosis”, or upon some sub- 
ject presented in the circulars. Interest may 


be heightened by an interchange of pupils, from 
lower to higher or higher to lower grades, in 
giving these “talks” before classes or schools. 


The Educated Mind is the Greatest Producing Agency 
in the World 


By JNO. H. GEHRS 


T HAS BEEN aptly said, that the pen is 

mightier than the sword; that we should 

beware when the great God lets loose a 
thinker on the planet; that Woodrow Wilson's 
notes did more to break the German army than 
did the allied soldiers; that knowledge is pow- 
er, and that ignorance is the most expensive 
commodity in the world. 

It may be conceded by all that schools and 
education and knowledge are the passports to 
progress. But the general statement is not 
enough. It must carry with it specific par- 
ticular data to substantiate it. Four articles 
bringing out specific data bearing on the gen- 
eralization will be published. These articles 
are: (1) Relation of the educated mind to 
longevity, (2) Relation of the educated mind 
to inventions and copyrights, (3) Relation of 
the educated mind to productiveness in agri- 
culture, and (4) Relation of the educated mind 
to financial productiveness. The first article 
follows. (1) 

LITERACY AND LONGEVITY 

What effect does education have upon long- 
evity? The following data is taken from the 
World Almanac and material furnished by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

RELATION OF LITERACY TO LONGEVITY 





PerCent Average Length 
Illiterate of Life Years 
United States r 51 
Sweden y 56.5 
Switzerland 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Spain 
India 
Russia 
Egypt 





The census bureau classifies as illiterate any 
person ten years of age or over, who is unable 
to read and write any language. It represents 
those persons who have had no schooling what- 
ever. In 1920 there were 82,739,315 persons in 
United States over ten years old. The total 
population in the United States proper was 
105,710,620. The percentage of illiteracy is 
based upon the former number. 

It may be observed from the table that in the 
United States six in every hundred can neither 
read nor write; and that the expectancy of 
life is 51 years; but that in India 92 per cent 
of the people are illiterate and the expectancy 
of life is only 22 years. 

It may be concluded from the table that an 
educated mind does protect life. Let us see 
what the specific data is on this point. Tubercu- 
losis in 1880 in the United States caused 326 
deaths in each 100,000 population, whereas in 
1916, it caused only 141 deaths in each 100,000 
people. Diphtheria was a very fatal disease 
15 or 20 years ago. Since the discovery of 
antitoxin there are only one fourth as many 
deaths. Smallpox was at one time a very seri- 
ous disease. Since 1796, when vaccination was 
first introduced by Jenner, smallpox has stead- 
ily lost its virulence. In the 18th century 
60,000,000 died from smallpox; in Mexico it 
killed 6,000,000 of the 12,000,000 inhabitants. 
The old idea once held that every child must 
have smallpox, and the sooner the better, and 
that many must die from it, has been fortunate- 
ly driven into oblivion by the advancing steps 
of science. 

Typhoid fever once a very serious disease 
today is almost under control of man. Both 
the army and navy of Great Britain and the 
United States are vaccinated against this dis- 
ease. Prof. Walters, in his book “Principles 
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of Health Control” says that typhoid fever will 
be entirely eradicated from civilized society, 
and Louis Pasteur said that ultimately all bac- 
terial diseases will be eradicated. 


The deficiency diseases of rickets, pellagra, 
beriberi, ophthalmia and scurvy are being pre- 
vented by the proper food. The scientific work 
in the study of vitamins and their relation to 
health is indeed advancing the torch of civiliza- 
tion. Science and knowledge are the first hand 
maids of co-operation with God’s laws. 

In summarizing may we say that teachers are 
the torch bearers of our whole civilization, in 
all avenues of life. They carry the most re- 
sponsible end of our social, industrial, political, 
and religious fabric. For this reason we should 
remember that pedagogically there is some 
“transfer of knowledge” provided the specific 
application is made. It is the hope of the 
writer that all teachers may bear it in mind in 
continuing their preparation for this responsi- 
ble work, that the EDUCATED MIND IS THE 
GREATEST PRODUCING AGENCY IN THE 
WORLD. 

Again may we say that if the schools did 
nothing else except to increase the happiness 
and comfort of people, through a better knowl- 
edge of hygiene and sanitation, which results 
in longevity, the schools would be worth all 
that is being expended for them. 

In 1920 we expended $1,050,000,000 or 1% per 
cent of all our expenditure in the United States 
for schools. The detailed expenditure in the 


United States of our $70,000,000,000 income tor 


that year was as follows: 


Per Cent 
x 


525,000,000 A 
1,050,000,000 1% 
3,150,000,000 4¥, 
5,800,000,000 8% 
7,700,000,000 11 
9,800,000,000 14 
15,400,000,000 22 
Living Cost 17,000,000,000 24 
Miscellaneous 9,400,000,000 13 

Why do we spend so little for schools? 


Church 
Schools 
Government 
Crime 
Investment 
Waste 
Luxuries 


may be partly due to a lack of preparatio 


of our teachers, and the leaders of educat 
Why demand better preparation? Because 
ucation is the greatest producing agency in | 
world. If this be true and we believe it is t 
then is it wise or even sound profession 
to entrust this important work to those \ 


are not properly prepared and qualified, an 

who try to justify non-preparation, lack of de- 

grees, by the excuse of large motive ability? 
Dentistry requires an expert especially pre- 


pared for the work; medicine requires a 1 
especially prepared for that work; theo 


often resorts to low qualications and the worth 


cause suffers; law admits many who ar 
adequately prepared. The teaching profess 
must seek the best. This means qualificat 


and salaries commensurate with high service 
Why admit the quacks from other so call 


professions with scarcely any preparatio: 
come into the noble profession of teaching’ 


The Cost of Education 


A New Angle on Comparative Costs 
BYRON COSBY 


NE OF MY friends is much excited about 

the cost of education. He talks about his 

school tax as though it was the primary 
thing in his life. Is there any need for him to 
be excited about the matter? Perhaps a study 
of the cost of education might be interesting 
and informative. What is education? Shall we 
define education as being every addition to 
life above the margin of food, clothing and 
shelter? Education is the sum total of all the 
additions to life. If we want to increase in 
wisdom and stature and grow in favor with 
God and man, we must expect some leisure 
time; some time to spend other than in a 
struggle to meet physical needs. It is the aim, 
of nearly every American to have some time 
for social recreation, some energy for appreciat- 
ing the spiritual inheritances of the race and 
age, and some leisure for doing the particular 
things that give pleasure and dividends upon 
our possibilities. 

I have investigated my friend’s life and 
habits to understand if his contention is wor- 
thy of consideration. He is married, has three 
children, lives in his own modern house of 
seven rooms. He is active in one of the pro- 
fessions, and is interested in society. He be- 
lieves in doing his part of the social obligations 
that appear in his social groups. Last year his 


school tax was $43.40. If this item alon: 
kept in mind it seems large, but when 


recall that he has three children in the ele 
mentary school, using free text-books, bous! 
by money that the district receives from the 


foreign insurance tax, attending school 

modern school building, well ventilated, 
heated and well lighted, with some library 
laboratory facilities, and taught by a tea: 
young, enthusiastic, skillful, honest, wel: n 
ing and sixty hours of college credit, w« 


not sure that the $43.40 is large. The childre! 


are too young to have earning power, ther: 
nothing is lost in the way of labor ear! 
But our investigation should go further. Is 
the tax that my friend pays for education 
hardly think so. He holds membership in 
cient, Free and Accepted Masonry, wher: 


pays dues of four dollars a year; in the Royal 
Arch Masonry with dues of one dollar a year 


in the Consistory with dues of six dollars 


year; in the Shrine with dues and assessments 
of ten dollars a year, a total of $21.00 for fra 


ternal education. In addition a part of 
time is spent in attendance at the meeti! 
of these organizations, and though he ma) 
ceive incalculable value, the time has a m 
equivalent. He also pays $2.50 a year as 


in his college fraternity, and holds members)iI 
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in a national, a state and a professional or- 
ganization connected with his work, where the 
dues are respectively, two dollars, two dollars 
and four dollars. He too, is a member of Ro- 
tary International with dues of $72.00 a year 
and of the Country Club where he pays $25.00 
each year, or a total for fraternal. professional 
and social education, primarily for himself 
$128.50 or almost exactly three times as much 
direct tax as he pays school tax for his 
three children. We do not deny that these 
privileges are much worth while. Nearly every 
man pays this type of tax in almost exactly 
this ratio to his school tax. 

Again this neighbor of mine last year paid 
$318.00 for life insurance, not as an investment 
upon which he expects money returns, but 
merely for protection for his dependents; and 
in addition paid $190.26 to the church and phil- 
anthropic enterprises and organizations. His 
magazine and newspaper expense was $31.00. 
He paid club dues of fifteen dollars for his wife. 
I do not think that I ever heard him say one 
word about these taxes, and yet his total tax of 
$726.16 is about two dollars a day, where his 
school tax is about twelve cents a day. The 
first is about seventeen times as much as the 
latter. 

But this is not the entire tax. In addition 
he bought chautauqua tickets in the summer, 
took a long automobile trip in the fall, attend- 
ed the winter lecture course, bought a few 
books, contributed something to a political party 
and attended several conventions. Education 
is the sum total of all contributions to life 
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above ordinary physical living and costs usually 
just about what an individual earns above food, 
shelter, clothing and a small saving, and is 
worth every cent that it costs. 

An editorial in a recent newspaper reads, 
“To be ignorant is not to be alive, except as 
animals live. And for ignorance there is no 
necessity, and no excuse except for mental dull- 
ness.” In one of the volumes of The Pocket 
University we find this statement, “Out of the 
82,700,000 in the United States, ten years of 
age and over, there are 4,900,000 who can neith- 
er read or write.” To educate the 4,900,000 
and some of those who can read and write we 
need the private music studio, the motion 
picture show, the theatre, the club, the fra- 
ternity, the church, and the political organiza- 
tion. Each of these is a University or a 
college costing money to support. Are they as 
economical in their plan of solution as the 
school? I think not because the school takes 
youth at the time that he has no earning power, 
while the other educational organizations em- 
ploy the youth and the adult at the earning 
periods of life. I think this viewpoint is worth 
while. Does public school, college and uni- 
versity education cost much? As compared to 
other types of education it not only does not 
cost as much in money, but it is more welcome 
to the learner, is more agreeable, more satis- 
factory and more spiritual. I do not think 
that school taxes are high as compared with 
the other taxes that we pay. Our problem set- 
tles itself if we give attention to every phase 
of our educational costs. 


How to Study 


CHAS. 


a4 OW TO STUDY” is without question one 
of the most valuable as well as one of 
the most needed skills that should be 
acquired in the elementary grades. Data dem- 
onstrating the inability of grade pupils to select 
and organize the leading thoughts in the les- 
son or article assigned are overwhelming. This 
pronounced inability is also common to a large 
percentage of our high school pupils and even 
freshmen in College. The dismissal of thou- 
sands of freshmen from our higher institutions 
at the end of the first semester because of their 
failing to make a passing grade in one half 
of the number of hours for which they are 
enrolled is one of the serious problems con- 
fronting our American college faculties. 

For instance, the writer has one hundred and 
forty-three freshmen who are taking “Intro- 
duction to Education” or “Education 1”. One 
of the first assignments in the course was 
Chapter 1 of Spencer’s book “Education”. These 
students were told to read this chapter care- 
fully. They were informed that a brief written 
guiz over this assignment would be. given at 
the next recitation of the class. Less than one 
half of the group made a passing grade on the 
test although it was evident from the papers 
that everyone had read (?), skimmed or skipped 
through the assignment. 

Two of the test questions, their correct an- 


E. GERMANE 


swers, and a student's answers were as follows: 

Question 1—What knowledge did Spencer say 
was of most worth? 

Correct answer—Science. 

Student’s answer—‘“The knowledge most 
worth was the knowledge of Sociol and such. 
that is science.” 

Question 2—Why did Spencer says this par- 
ticular knowledge was of most worth? 

Correct answer—Because science is the most 
useful knowledge in life, forming the bases for 
all life’s activities. 

Student’s answer—“The knowledge of these 
were to know of Sociol so could fit it and the 
other was to be able to speak and talk as to 
where he was,—that was to fit in. Its to what 
people think. You know and are not so much 
as to what you know. As you may be smart 
and yet cant express yourself. 

This student's answers to these two simple 
questions are given verbatim because they il- 
lustrate so well the “hodge-podge” and chaotic 
mental condition of thousands of college fresh- 
men. Possibly this appalling lack of ability 
to read, to think and express themselves ac- 
counts in a large measure for the hundreds of 
college freshmen failing to make a passing 
grade in half the hours for which they are 
enrolled during the first semester. 


Whose fault is it that these students come to 
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the higher institutions so heipless in mental 
control, ability to comprehend, attend, analyze 
and think? When the blame is finally passed 
around we have the “vicious circle’, namely, 
the college faculty charging it up to the poor 
teaching in the grades and high school while 
administrators in these schools in turn shift 
the blame on the colleges for sending out such 
ill-prepared graduates as teachers in the sev- 
eral grades. It is at once apparent that prob- 
ably the fairest thing to do (at least from the 
standpoint of the pupil) is to get busy and 
teach these “‘unfortunates” how to study where- 
ever and whenever the need is felt. To those 
who teach or supervise in the first twelve 
grades it is perfectly evident that not enough 
stress is given to teaching the child how to use 
his mind, how to study, how to think. The 
“knowledge” aim in American education is al- 
most a mania, a fetish. Nearly everything else 
is subordinated to it. Thus we have not time 
to set up those situations in school which 
would result in “scientific, directed study,” the 
acquiring of wholesome reading habits and 
thinking attitudes. If a child does not become 
habituated to thoughtful reading and straight 
thinking in the first twelve grades where will 
he develop these skills? Certainly not in the 
college where his sojourn will be but one se- 
mester. 


Suggestions or Possible Remedies. 

At the risk of being regarded presumptuous, 
the writer is going to sketch briefly an ex- 
periment that is now well under way. It is 
hoped that others will be encouraged to plan 
definitely a “study drive’ in their respective 
schools. 

The one hundred and forty-three students 
alluded to in the second paragraph of this ar- 
ticle were divided into three sections of equal 
mental and reading ability. They are known as 
the A, B and C sections or groups. Sections 
A and C are called the experimental groups 
because it is with these that a definitely planned 
drive on “How to Study” is going on. Section 
B is known as the “Control” group because it 
is taking the regular course, Education 1, and 
is not being taught to organize, think through 
a situation or how to study except as these 
factors occur naturally in the recitation. 

In this experiment, the ability to select the 
main points in an assignment is the goal. To 
determine the initial rate and comprehension 
ability of the students, two formal and two in- 
formal reading tests were given at the begin- 
ning of the semester. These will be compared 
with his rate and comprehension score at the 
end of the semester. (Informal tests are those 
prepared by the teacher and are being used in 
the following way: The instructor selects some 
lesson or article and the students read about 
one half of it now and are checked for speed 
and comprehension. At the end of the semes- 
ter, the remainder of the article will be read, 
a check for speed and comprehension made and 
the results compared with those recorded at the 
beginning. These informal tests are often as 
valuable to the teacher as standard tests since 
by using them one can test the specific ability 
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which he is trying to develop in the stud; 
drive.) 

The next step in this experiment was to cre 
ate a genuine motive or desire for self-improye. 
ment in study on the part of every student jy 
sections A and C. The students were asked t 
read Chapter I of Spencer’s “Education.” The 
fact that less than fifty percent of the class 
made a passing grade was “shock” enough ani 
they realized that something ought to be don 
Informal reading tests under time limit wit) 
a rigid examination for thought also demop. 
strated to them their deplorable reading status 

These students, on their own initiative now 
asked for a course in “directed study.” They 
were given an opportunity to actually study 
textbooks on “how to study” and “how t 
think.” Section A bought for class textbooks 
the following: Kitson, “How to Use the Mind, 
and Lyman, “The Mind at Work.” Section ( 
bought for class textbooks, Boraas “Teaching 
to Think” and Edwards “The Fundamentals of 
Learning and Study.” It is hoped that a care 
ful study of this material by the students, sup. 
plemented by a lively class discussion of th: 
contents will furnish the necessary information 
on how to study. This discussion occupies th: 
first 30 minutes of the recitation period. 

The last twenty minutes of the recitation 
period is used for what is called the “labora- 
tory” part of the recitation. Each student is 
given some magazine, Farmer’s Bulletin, news- 
paper or perhaps is asked to look at the assign- 
ment for the next day in his own text-book 
Regardless of the type of material used, it is 
treated in one of the five following ways: 

1. Read until time is called and be pre 
pared to answer one or two questions. (The 
time is usually two minutes and ihe questions 
are answered orally. Those who cannot an- 
swer them are shown where the information 
is to be found in the material read.) 

2. Read until time is called and be prepared 
to ask or frame the question, the answer to 
which would cover the main thought in the 
paragraph. (Method of testing the same as in 
No. 1.) 

3. Read until time is called, then write in 
one short sentence the main thought in the 
material covered. 

4. Read until time is called, then write the 
leading question that should be asked to test 
one’s comprehension of the material. 

5. Read until time is called, then underline 
the “key words” or “key sentences” in the 
material read. (Method same as in Number 1.) 

In making the assignments in the textbooks 
and to the fifty specific references for outside 
reading in the library during the semester on 
of the five ways of study and preparation jus 
reported is required daily. 

To anyone who attempts to plan definitely a 
“study drive” and who hopes to do it econom- 
ically the following suggestions may prove Val- 
uabie: 

1. Know yourself how to study. Read some 
of the best literature on the subject. By so 
doing you can impart the fundamental princi- 


ples to the students. 
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29. Create a felt need, an enthusiasm for 

self-improvement on the part of each pupil. One 
can not teach a child how to study. He can 
only point out enthusiastically the need and a 
few of the principles of the technique, the 
“tricks of the trade.” The pupil himself must 
do the learning, must teach himself how to 
study. To the degree that he is possessed with 
an enthusiasm for study, largely to that degree 
will he succeed. Recall the origin of the word 
“enthusiasm.” It comes from the Greek word, 
“enthusiasmos” which m-.ans “possessed by a 
od.” 
. 3. Make problem assignments that are spe- 
cific. The problem assignment will be a chal- 
lenge in reading, the specific assignment will 
force the child to read with discrimination 
since he will be reading to find answers to your 
specific objectives or questions. 

4. Use a part of your recitation periods to 
teach the pupils how to study and help them 
realize the joy that comes from a discovery of 
those mental powers and resources “yet un- 
tapped.” 


In the next article, a few of the fundamental 
principles affecting effective study as shown in 
several recent studies will be briefly reviewed. 
The following literature has been found to be 
of intrinsic value to teachers and students who 
are attempting to improve the “learning act”: 

1. Kitson—“How to Use Your Mind” J. B. 

cott & Co., Chicago. 

2. Lyman—‘The Mind at Work” Scott, Foresman & 

Co., Chicago. 
3. Edwards—‘“Fundamenta! Laws of Learning and 
Study”’ Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md. 
“Teaching to Think" Macmillan Co., Chi- 


Lippin- 


Boraas— 
cago. 
Dearborn—‘“How to Learn Easily” Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

Foster—‘‘Should Students Study 
New York. 

Macy, John—“A Guide to Reading” The Baker & 
Taylor Co., N. Y. 

Sandwick—“‘How to Study and What to Study” 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 

Thomas, Frank W.—‘‘Training for Effective Study” 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston 

McMurry—‘“‘How to Study” Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Boston. 


Harper & Bros 


American Education Week 


Sponsored by the American Legion, The National Education Association and the United States Bureau of Education 


The following suggestions relative to the week’s program are taken from the September 


Number of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association. 
gram this Bulletin contains a wealth of excellent 


become familiar with. 


Monday, November 17 
CONSTITUTION DAY 


The Constitution Is the Bulwark of Democ- 
racy and Opportunity 


1. Evening community meetings. In smaller 
places, one large community meeting may 
create more enthusiasm. In larger places, 
community meetings in the various schools 
may be preferable. 

a. Salute to the flag and pledge of allegi- 
ance. Entire audience led by a group 
of school children who form a color 
guard. 

. Community singing. Patriotic hymns. 

. Patriotic music by school orchestras, 
glee clubs, ete. 

. Reading of the President’s, the Gover- 
nor’s and the Mayor's Proclamation. If 
these have Been given publicity in the 
press it may only be necessary to em- 
phasize them. 

. Recitation by high school student— 
The American's Creed, written by Wil- 
liam Tyler Page. Introductory remarks 
should include a brief story of the writ- 
ing of the Creed. 
Five-minute addresses on the signifi- 
cance of American Education Week: 
(1) a representative of the schools; 
(2) a representative of the American 
Legion; (3) a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce; and (4) a 
representative of organized labor. 

. Address—The Constitution. At the 
close, aS a special souvenir, everyone 


In addition to this pro- 
public should 


materialwhich teachers and 


in attendance might be presented with 
a small folder containing the Consti- 
tution, the expense involved to be car- 
ried by patriotic organizations accord- 
ing to previous arrangements. 
2. School assemblies and classroom programs. 
Parents invited. 

a. Flag salute, pledge of allegiance and 
singing of America or the Star Span- 
gled Banner. 

. Roll call—quotations from the Consti- 
tution. 

. Dramatizations: (1) Signing of the 
Constitution by pupils representing the 
original signers. ‘As each signs he 
should state clearly his name, the State 
he represents, and his reason for sign- 
ing expressing this by a phrase from 
the Constitution; (2) why I came to 
America. Label each child with the 
name of a country from which we draw 
a considerable number of immigrants. 
Let each pupil give one reason in his 
own words based on material found 
in Article I, Section VIII, IX or X. 

. Three-minute addresses by students 
on subjects pertaining to citizenship. 
Suggested topics: (1) The Constitu- 
tion, the fundamental law of our coun- 
try; (2) the constitutional convention 
(1787); (3) the duties of citizenship: 
(4) education and citizenship; (5) 
education and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship; (6) education and the ballot; 
and (7) life, liberty, and justice, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 
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. The preamble of the Constitution given (3) signing the Declaration of Inde. 
by the entire school. pendence; (4) Washington’s Fare 
. Patriotic music by orchestras, glee Address; and (5) other historic sc 
clubs, and entire school. and events in American history. 
. Address by a member of the American . Tableau. Curtain raised to strains oj 
Legion, or other outstanding citizen. “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, 
. Exercises: (1) A tableau or exercise disclosing a tableau of “Our Own Un 
visualizing the departments of gov- States.” Central figure, “Columbia” or 
ernment, the President and his Cabi- “Goddess of Liberty.” Picture built j 
net, Congress, and the Supreme Court; it of figures representing industrics— 
(2) why was the Constitution estab- Red Cross—Army—Navy. Assembly 
lished? Answers based on the five in respect. Reader Steps forward 
clauses of the preamble. Five pupils; reads: “Our Country” by Edna Proctor 
(3) some questions my father had to “Our Country: Bright region of plenty 
answer when he became a citizen. Se- peace 
lect group of children of foreign-born Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened 
parents to work this out; (4) what release. 
rights have I in this country? An- Where manhood is kifg, and the stars as they 
swers based on the Constitution; and roll 
(5) what has our Constitution to do Whisper courage and hope to the low! 
with the grocery store? The postman? soul— 
Our banks? Our railroads? Our roads? We hail thee: We crown thee: To east 
Night school Americanization classes. to west 
Classes thrown open to visitors to observe God keep thee the purest, the noblest, 
the work that is being done to Americanize best. 
our foreign-born, the evening’s lesson based While all thy domain with a people He 


on the Constitution. Copies of the Consti- As free as thy winds, and as firm as thy hil!s! 


tution distributed to students. 
Newspapers—Suggestions: 
a. Story of the constitutional convention 
(Philadelphia, 1787). 
b. Story of the ratification by the States. 
c. Editorials dealing with educational top- 
ics, 
d. Program of week’s activities. 
Posters—Suggestions: 
a. The Constitution is the bulwark of 
our liberties. 
b. Obey the law of the land. 
ce. Liberty, justice, and equal opportunity 
for all. 


Tuesday, November 18 
PATRIOTISM DAY 

The United States Flag Is the Living Symbol 
of the Ideals and Instructions of Our 
Republic 

1. Evening mass meeting. The presidents of 
the various patriotic organizations as guests 
of honor. 

a. Five-minute talks by presidents, each 
one explaining the purpose of hig or- 
ganization. 

b. Patriotic music by school orchestras, 
glee clubs, ete. 

. Community music— patriotic hymns. 

. A suitable play or pageant. 

. Three-minute talks by school children 
on such topics as: (1) Education, the 
foundation of patriotism; (2) rever- 
ence for law; and (3) good citizen- 
ship and the ballot box. 

2. Classroom and assembly programs: 

a. Opening exercises: (1) Patriotic mu- 
sic; (2) flag salute and pledge; and 
(3) roll call—pupils respond with pa- 
triotic quotations. 

b. Dramatizations—Suggestions: (1) “Old 
Glory” by James Whitcomb Riley—two 
children; (2) making the first flag; 


d. Patriotic poems. 

e. Three-minute talks by pupils. In 
semblies these should be chosen f 
the various grades. Subject: 
favorite hero in American history; 

. A play, dramatization, or pageant in 
keeping with the day. Suggestion: 
A famous roll call by twenty-five or 
thirty pupils. One pupil calls the rol! 
using the names of American patr 
The other pupils respond, each gi\ 
a famous quotation from the patriot 
whom he represents. (No costuming 
necessary.) 


Night school classes: A demonstration of 


Americanization work. 

Newspapers: Material in keeping with 
day furnished by the publicity commit 
Posters: (a) Did you vote at the No. 
ber election (b) a flag on every sc! 
house in America. 

Patriotic films. 


Wednesday, November 19 
SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 
The Teacher—the Guiding Influence of 
Future America 

Open house to pa-ents and friends. 
Parent-Teacher Associations should as 
in making the plans for this day. 1 
should work with the teachers in urging 
parents to visit the schools. Night sess 
might be heid in place of afternoon sessi 
Evening community meeting under the 
pices of the Parent-Teacher Associatio? 
the district. 

Note: It is not deemed necessary to 
line a program, but the following sug: 
tions may be helpful. The program sh« 
be planned with the purpose in view 
giving the parents definite information « 
cerning their own schools and the ent 
local system. 
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a. Subjects for addresses: (1) The re- 
lation of education to civilization; (2) 
our State’s program for rural schools; 
and (3) the cost of the local school 
system compared with the cost of other 
city departments. 

. Pageants: (1) The Light. By Cath- 
erine T. Brice. Boston, Atlantic Month- 
ly Press (1920). An educational pag- 
eant that was prepared for presentation 
at the Cleveland Convention of the 
National Education Association, Feb- 
ruary, 1923. Could well be given in 
schools located in small towns. One- 
teacher schools could give some of the 
scenes. (2) The Gifts of Nations. By 
Maud C. Newbury. U. S. Bureau of 
Education. Rural School Leaflet No. 
20, 1923. A pageant particularly adapt- 
ed for all grades in a one-teacher school. 
Given at township festivals, Hunter- 
don County, N. J. 

. Reading—The Teacher's Task, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

. Distribution of bulletins containing in- 
formation concerning the schools which 
every citizen should know. 

Classroom and assembly programs. These 
should consist as far as possible of the regu- 
lar daily work which has been definitely 
planned to acquaint the parents with the 
activities of the modern schoolfoom. If 
assemblies are held, large numbers of chil- 
dren should participate and the program 
should be largely under their direction. 
Slogans: 

. Support our public schools. They sup- 
port the foundations of our Nation. 

. Schools develop character, capacity, cit- 
izenship. Support them. 

. The dividends of the schools are— 
character, culture, citizenship. 


. An invincible army; parents, teachers, 
and children—a unit. 

. The home with the school—the school 
with the home. Team work will win. 

. Education plus employment equals cit- 
izenship. 

VMotion Picture Houses: Slogans for the 
sereen. (Fill in local figures.) 

American Education Week, November 17- 
23. Visit the schools. 

Do you know that pupils are en- 
rolled in the ————— Public schools? 
See them at work this week! 

students are attending the eve- 
ning high schools. Visit them! 
pupils are studying in the eve- 
ning elementary schools. Go see them. 
students are receiving training 
in the evening trades classes. Visit 
the technical and vocational shops! 
- employs — public school 
teachers. See them teach this week! 
students graduated from the 
high schools last year. 


students completed junior high 
school last year. 

children are enrolled in the kin- 
dergartens. Visit the kiddies this 
week! 

The continuation school trains boys and 
girls between 14 and 16 years of age 
for industrial work in . 

boys and girls are enrolled in 
the continuation school this year. They 
are employed in ———— industrial 
trial firms in this city. 

foreign-born men and women 
are learning the English language in 
the Americanization classes. 


Thursday, November 20 
ILLITERACY DAY 


Informed Intelligence Is the Foundation of 
Representative Government 

The observance of this day may be carried 
out through the same means as have been desig- 
nated in the observance of the previous days. 
Enlist the support and help of the State and 
Nationally Illiteracy Commission. In com- 
munity meetings, in the school assembly, in 
the classroom and in the press, certain vital 
information concerning illiteracy and condi- 
tions in the United States should be stressed. 
The following facts should be gotten across: 

Meaning of “illiteracy.’ The Census Bu- 
reau classifies as “illiterates” any person 
ten years of age or over who is unable 
to write any language, not necessarily 
English, regardless of ability to read. “In 
general, the illiterate population as shown 
by the census reports should be understood 
as representing only those persons who 
have had no schooling whatever.” 

During the draft period, the army called 
a man “illiterate” if he were “unable to 
read and understand newspapers and to 
write letters.” 

Number of illiterates. The 1920 Census shows 
nearly 5,000,000; the army records in- 
dicate three times that number. The census 
figures indicate that over 3,000,000 illiter- 
ates are native-born and of these more 
than 1,000,000 are white of native-white 
parentage. 

Decrease in illiterates between 1910 and 
1920: There has been an average annual 
decrease in the United States of 58,426 in 
the number of illiterates. If present con- 
ditions continue, illiteracy will be a prob- 
lem of our national life at least a century. 

Local illiteracy conditions: This city has 

illiterates: only of the adult 
illiterates were enrolled in the evening and 
extension classes of the public schools 
during the past two years. 

Subjects for talks: (a) Maintenance of 
schools through city, state, and federal tax- 
ation; (b) evening and extension classes 
as agencies in teaching native and foreign 
adults to speak read and write the English 
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(c) illiteracy creates misunder- 
(d) what can be done to eradi- 
and (e) 


language; 
standing; 
cate illiteracy in this community; 

America’s debt to the foreign-born. 


11920 Federal Census, Vol. III, p. 10. 


Friday, November 21 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY 


Playgrounds and Athletic Fields Means a 
Strong and Healthy Nation 


The observance of this day should be planned 
with the aid of physical education directors, 
dentists, physicians, school nurses, home eco- 
nomics teachers, and others especially interest- 
ed in the health of the community. Much 
valuable assistance including charts and bul- 
letins can be secured from state departments 
of education and health. There are certain 
fundamental principles which should receive 
emphasis by making use of the same agencies 
that have been used on previous days. General 
topics around which the activities and programs 
might be grouped are: (a) Playgrounds; (b) 
the relation between community progress and 
community health; and (c) public recreation- 
al facilities. 

Demonstrations: 
to visit the regular 
classes of the schools, and where it is 
deemed advisable special demonstrations 
may be given. In the lower grades there 
might be demonstrations of folk-dancing 
and health work. 

Classroom Work: Statistics and material per- 
taining to physical education and health 
might form the basis for history, civics, 
reading, arithmetic and English lessons. 
Health work affords a wide opportunity 
for the working out of special projects in 
the schoolroom. 

Posters illustrating health habits, good and 
bad posture, and health slogans should be 
used freely. Many state departments of 
health have charts, posters, and lantern 
slides which they will loan for the week. 

Films showing athletic events such as swim- 
ming and rowing contests, baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball and polo games, tennis 
and golf tournaments, and drills of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Slogans: (a) A sound mind in a sound body; 
(b) a playground for every child; and (c) 
physical education for all. 


Parents should be invited 
physical, education 


Saturday, November 22 
COMMUNITY DAY 


Service to Community, State, and Nation is 
the Duty of Every Citizen 


In the observance of this day the predomi- 
nating theme should be equal opportunity for 


every boy and girl. Organizations interested 

in farm life should be asked to help in making 

plans. 

1. Community meetings. Addresses by rep- 
resentatives of civic organizations, farm 
organizations, the library, and other 
agencies interested in community better. 
ment. 

a. Suggested subjects for addresses: 1) 


) 


The school as community center; (2) 
the library a community builder; (3) 
the coming bond issue. Why should 
we support it; (4) has the country 
child in this State opportunities equal 
to the city child; (5) what can this 
community do to further consolida- 
tion of rural schools; (6) in districts 
where consolidation seems impracticable 
what can be done to improve conditions 
in one-room schools; (7) the success 
of democracy depends upon intelligent 
citizens; and (8) facts we should know 
about our schools. The speaker should 
call attention to the facts that have 
been gathered and made ready for dis- 
tribution. 
Newspapers. There should be much ap- 
propriate material available for the press. 
Following are a few suggestions for inter- 
esting newspaper stories: (a) History of 
the local educational system with pictures 
illustrating its growth and program; (hb) 
facts that every citizen should acquaint 
himself with concerning the local schools; 
(c) comparison of the local school building 
program, school expenditures, and average 
attendance with those of other communi- 
ties having practically the same population 
and economic conditions. 
Slogans and posters: (a) Children today— 
citizens tomorrow; (b) a square deal for 
the country boy and girl; (c) equality of 
opportunity; (d) a public library for every 
community; and (e) have you visited the 
schools today? 


Sunday, November 23 
FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY 


Religion, Morality, and Education Are Neces- 
sary for Good Government. 

All ministers should be prevailed upon to 
make the subjects of education the theme of 
their service. Parents should be urged to at- 
tend church services. As this day closes the 
week’s observance, ministers will have an op- 
portunity to point out how the results of the 
week’s activities can be practically applied in 
the educational, moral, and religious life of 
the community. : 
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Auditor’s Report of M.S. T. A. Funds 


Columbia, Missouri 
September 16, 1924 
» the Executive Committee, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
‘olumbia, Missouri 
entlemen :— 
In accordance with our engagement, we have made an 
ne of the books and records of your association, cov- 
the period from June 15, 1923 to June 16, 1924, in- 
», and submit herewith our report consisting of the 
following Exhibits and Schedules together with the com- 
ments on the same. To-wit: 
EXHIBIT a Balance Sheet Association Funds. 
EXHIBIT “B” Balance Sheet School and Community 
Funds. 
EXHIBIT “C” Balance Sheet Reading Circle Funds. 
SCHEDULE “I” Reconciliation Bank Balances Associa- 
tion and School and Community 
Funds. 
SCHEDULE “II” Reconciliation Bank Balance Reading 
Circle Funds. 
SCHEDULE “III” Cash Receipts Association Funds. 
SCHEDULE “IV” Cash Disbursements Association 
Funds. 
SCHEDULE “Vv” See Sesto School and Community 
unds. 
SCHEDULE “VI” Cash Disbursements School and Com- 
munity Funds. 
SCHEDULE “VII” Accounts Receivable School and 
Community Funds. 
SCHEDULE “VIII” Cash Receipts Reading Circle 
Funds. 
SCHEDULE “IX” Cash Disbursements Reading Circle 
Funds. 
SCHEDULE “X” Accounts Receivable Reading Circle 
Funds. 
Accounts Payable 
Funds. 
eby certify, that in our opinion, that the balance 
ets and schedules as above set forth, subject to the 
mments thereto attached, reflect the true financial con- 
ition of the Missouri State Teachers Association as of 
June 16, 1924, 


SCHEDULE Reading Circle 


Respectfully submitted, 
COLUMBIA ACCOUNTING COMPANY, 
y A. G. Thompson, 
President 
BALANCE SHEET ASSOCIATION FUNDS EXHIBIT 
“A” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
TION AS OF JUNE 16, 1924 


in Boone County National 
$16,036.59 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS $16,037.12 
Fixed 
Furniture & Fixtures 


Musical Instruments 
FIXED ASSETS 
ASSETS 


TOTAL $ 3,253.87 


TOTAL 


$19,290.99 


Liabilities 
None 
Association Investment $19,290.99 


TOTAL  apepana AND IN- 
VESTM $19,290.99 
(SH RECEIPTS ASSOCIATION FUNDS, SCHEDULE 
“Il” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TION JUNE 15, 1923 TO JUNE 16, 1924 
$31,019.44 

10.24 

312.93 

20.00 


fe Me »mberships 
323.58 


scellaneous Income 

wniture & Fixtures 
Comm.) 105.00 
nsfer from Reading Circle Funds 21,000.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $52,791.19 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS ASSOCIATION FUNDS, 
SCHEDULE “IV” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION JUNE 15, 1923 TO JUNE 16, 1924 


$ 8,955.37 
741.67 
1,225.23 


Salaries 

Executive Committee 
Secretary Travel 
Printing 1,109.64 
Postage 1,161.35 
Rent 720.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 522.74 
General Expense 889.21 
District & Community Teachers Ass'n 13,277.90 
Auditing Expense 487.50 
Badge Fund 164.77 
National Education Association .... 508.19 
Committee on Practical Citizenship . 102.15 
Committee on Professional Ethics .. 44.45 
Committee on Teachers Salaries and 

Tenure 90.62 
Committee on Teaching of Art .... 318.26 
Committee on Teachers Colleges ... 42.83 
Insurance 25.46 
Furniture & Fixtures 163.69 
Missouri Association 40.00 
Department Program Expense 205.46 
Program Talent 837. 
Committee on Resolutions by Cong. 

Dist. 34. 
Elementary Course of Study 191.5 
High School Course of Study 973 
Missouri School Survey 788.0 
Program Expense 924.7 
Furniture and Fixtures (Transferred 

105.00 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS "$37,650.72 


BALANCE SHEET SCHOOL AND COMMUNTY FUNDS 
EXHIBIT “B” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AS OF JUNE 16, 1924 


Assets 

Current 

Cash, in Boone 
Ban 

Accounts Receivable (Adv. Due) 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .. 

Fixed 

Furniture & Fixtures 


County National 


$11,486.04 


TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 390.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $11,876.04 


Liabilities 
None 
School & Community Investment .$11,876.04 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND IN- 
VESTMENT $11,876.04 


CASH RECEIPTS SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS, 
SCHEDULE “V” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION JUNE 15, 1923 TO JUNE 16, 1924 
Musical Instruments 30.00 
Accounts Receivable 

Dues 


Miscellaneous Income 


$23,817.65 
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CASH DISBURSEMENTS SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY Liabilities 
FUNDS SCHEDULE “VI” MISSCURI STATE TEACH- Accounts payable (Due publish- 
ERS ASSOCIATION JUNE 15, 1923 TO JUNE 16, 1924 ers) $17, 832. 86 
i i 7,230.61 


Salaries $ 5,455.52 

Traveling Expense 

Office Expense 

Postage 

General Expense 

Paper, Printing, & Freight A Comments 

Furniture and Fixtures The decrease in reading circle investment accou 

Insurance . . as compared with the balance sheet of June | 
: 1923 is due to the fact that $21,000.000 has be 

transferred from this fund to the Associati 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS $16,056.96 fund. 


RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCES, ASSOCIA- A 
erulasees oy Dene nes snees, saree CASH RECEIPTS READING CIRCLE FUNDS SCHED. 
AN ULE “VIII MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS AS. 
SCHEDULE “I” JUNE 16, 1924 SOCIATION JUNE 15, 1923 TO JUNE 16, 19: 
Bal = Cash Sales of Books $87,347.67 
pees sane 16, 1928 $ 896.12 Accounts Receivable 
Association $52,686.19 Tests & Measurements Sales 
School & Community .. 23,817.30 76,503.49 Interest 
Miscellaneous Income 
Total accountable funds $77,399.61 Promotional Fees 
DEDUCT Warrants Is- Commissions 
sued Liberty Bond Interest 
Associati 7,650.7 ee rc 
moctetion 997.600.73 TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS $105,763.98 


School & Community .. 15,951.61 
_ 58,608.28 CASH DISBURSEMENTS READING CIRCLE FUNDs 
"4 “IX” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS. 
BALANCE FER BOCES 658,900.58 ASSOCIATION JUNE 15, 1923, TO JUNE 16, 1924 
Book Purchases $63,614.97 
Association $16,036.59 Accounts Payable 1923 
School & Community .. 17,760.69 $23,797.28 Printing 
———— ————_ Postage 
Salaries 
Balance per Pass Freight & Drayage 
June 15, 1923 $ 4,581.63 R. C. Board Expense 
Deposits per bank to June General Expense 
16, 192 76,503.49 Tests & Measurements Purchases .. 
————_—_— Insurance 
Total accountable $81,085.12 Furniture & Fixtures 
Transferred to Association funds 


DEDUCT 
Warrants paid by bank 54,109.92 Cash returned on sales cancelled .. 
$26,975.20 TOTAL CASH DISBURSED .... $105,833.73 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND IN- 
VESTMENT $25, 





Balance per Bank 
Deduct Outstanding war- 
3,177.92 — 


Balance per books as per RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCE SCHEDULE 
$23,797.28 “II” READING CIRCLE FUNDS MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AS OF JUNE 16, 1924 
Balance per books June 15, 1923 .$ 19,485.88 
Deposits per books to June 16, 1924 105,763.98 


BALANCE SHEET READING CIRCLE FUNDS EX- CuenenpEnes 
HIBIT “C” MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS AS- Tota $125,249.86 
SOCIATION AS OF JUNE 16, 1924 -80 
Assets TOTAL ACCOUNTABLE 
Current Deduct Warrants issued 
Cash, in Boone County Trust Co. .$19,415.33 
Cash, in First National Bank .. 430.24 — PER BOOKS June 16, 
Cash, in Farmers Trust Co. 
Liberty Bonds 
Accounts’ Receivable 
(Due on books) 1 j Balance per Bank June 15, 1923 ..$ 22,200.52 
Inventory (Books on hand and paid Deposits per Bank to June 16, 1924 105,763.18 
- Total accountable 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .. $24,705.90 Deduct Warrants paid 
Fixed BALANCE PER BANK JUNE 16, 
Furniture & Fixtures d 1924 
TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 357.57 Deduct Outstanding warrants 
—_——_ BALANCE PER BOOKS as 


TOTAL ASSETS $25,063.47 





SCHED. 


iS AS- 
1924 


[EDULE 
TATE 
1924 
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Of Course You're Coming To 
The Teacher's Convention! 


HARZFELD’S invites you and extends a 


hearty welcome to you—every one. 


This is a woman’s store, made up of two 
and twenty Specialty Shops all overflowing with 
the utterly feminine things that women love. 


We look forward to seeing you and to serv- 

_ ing you and to doing all in our power to make 

your visit to Kansas City a pleasant and memor- 
able one. 


Remember that every convenience of the 
institution is at your service. 


Who shops at Harzfeld’s shops for Satisfaction! 


TARZFELDS 


PETTICOAT LANE 
KANSAS CITY 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST STATE OF MISSOURI 








STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, speak- 
ing before the Convention of the Northwest 
Missouri District Teachers Association, 
phasized the weakness of elementary education 
and competitive athletics as danger signals 
in the present trend of education in Missouri. 
He declared that in order to build up an effi- 
cient school system we must begin at the bot- 
tom; that we must adopt a single salary sched- 
ule for elementary and high school teachers; 
that there can be no real system of advance- 
ment without salary equality. Speaking on 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects 

Opportunities for specialization in 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Kinder- 
garten, Grade and High School Teach- 
ing. 


the subject of competitive athletics he called 
attention to the fact that under the present 
system there is a decided lack of health edu- 
eation; training is given to those who need 
it least and the pupil who needs health educa- 
tion is left out of the program altogether. 

Superintendent U. R. Riley, of Maitland was 
elected president of the Northwest Missouri 
District Teachers Association. Silas Skelton 
of New Hampton was chosen as first vice- 
president and Mrs. Allie Wilson, Superintend- 
ent of Mercer county, was chosen as second 
vice-president. Professor Keller of the Mary- 
ville Teachers College was elected secretary 
and Supt. Chas. Myers of Union Star was 
named as treasurer. Superintendent Edward 
Myers of Tarkio was made a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

The resolutions adopted by the Convention 
of the Northwest District Teachers Association 
endorsed State Superintendent Lee’s progres- 
sive policies; the suggested changes in the 
Constitution of the M. S. T. A.; Amendment 
No. 5, the good roads amendment, to be voted 
on at the next election; Nw M. S. T. C. as the 
leading educational institution of that section 
of the State. 

ATTENTION TEACHERS! 

Send 20 cents for your copy of “Our Mis- 
souri, Dear,” a beautiful march song for use 
in Missouri Schools. McDowell Publishing 
Company, 3912A Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Francois County under the leadership of 
County Superintendent Clyde Akers has one 
of the best attended county meetings in the 
State. It is marked by splendid cooperation 
on the part of all the schools of the county in- 
cluding the large town and city schools. Ata 
meeting this fall of the St. Francois County 
Educational Conference, as their county meet- 
ing is denominated, the resolutions adopted 
favored and endorsed State Supt. Lee’s pro- 
gram for physical education, his program for 
the teaching of citizenship, and the higher 
standards for teachers as promulgated by him. 
Favor was expressed for a simplified system 
of granting teachers’ certificates, for equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity by placing a high 
school within reach of all children, and for 
the support of the good roads law, proposition 
No. 5. A resolution commending the work of 
County Superintendent Akers was also adopted. 
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Modern Commercial Department. 


An Unexcelled Conservatory of Mu-} 


sic. 


Courses by Correspondence and Ex-j 


tension. 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 
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THE 
SPEEDOGRAPH 


METHOD 


FOR DUPLICATING 
ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL WORK 
IS NOW BEING USED BY 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
MISSOURI ann KANSAS 
and by Many of the 
HiGH SCHOOLS AND GRADE SCHOOLS 
IN BOTH STATES 


Write for Catalogue 


RAACH DUPLICATOR CO. 
Minor Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Ripley County under the leadership of 
County Superintendent Myrtle Williams has 
joined Secretary Carter’s “Distinguished 100 % 
list” with the degree of P.L.U.S. added for 
good measure. .This is the first time that 
Ripley county has enjoyed this pleasing dis- 
tinction. 





County Superintendent Florence D. Bege- 
man of Lincoln County informs us that the 
Community Associations of her county have 
arranged to pay the expenses of their dele- 
gates to both the district and the state meet- 


ings. 


Teachers must know all sections of the 
United States if they are to teach citizenship Me ee 
in an effective manner, according to Dr. Stern- and clectric fan 
heim, who addressed the teachers in attend- 
ance at the N. W. Mo. District Convention at 


Maryville, October 17. He said, “If the West ‘Kansas Citys New Hotel 
TRE pps 


RATES: $2 TO $3.50 PER DAY 





is a closed book to other sections of the United 
States our education is a failure. We should 
be educating for a better United States and 
not merely for a better section.” He gave the 
teachers a list of books to be read by them- 
selves and their students in order that they 
might better understand the people of various 
sections. Among the books recommended were, 
“Main Street,” “Babbit,” “Joan and Peter,” 
“The Harbor,” “The Judge,” “The Bent Twig,” 
“The Hungry Ox,” “The Turmoil” and “The 
“Clarion.” 





























THRIFT AND SCHOOL SAVINGS 


(Ove rae - 


Via i In line with the new course of study in the State of Mis- 
¢ "AN i i souri embodying the subject of ‘‘Thrift’’ in the curriculum, 
eae @ the Automatic Receiving Teller plan is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
It is a practical means of caring for the mechanics of saving 
on the part of the pupil, a requisite to the success of this 
important phase of education. 


A PLAN THAT PLACES NO BURDENS UPON THE 
TEACHER. SAVINGS HANDLED AUTOMATICALLY. 
NO EXPENSE TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Now Operating in Forty States 
Has Stood the Test of Years. 








Size 13”x28” 

It embodies every es- AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE 
sential element of a suc- 
cessful plan with the CORPORATION 
least labor and expense. 
A numbered receipt 
i i deposit : : 
Mentifes iy nickel ame Saginaw, Mich. 62 Cedar St., New York 
or quarter. Poster serv- 
ice changeable weekly. 
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SOME DON’TS FOR TEACHERS. 

President Brooks of the University of Mis- 
souri in addressing the teachers of the North- 
west District Convention mentioned several 
things which the good teacher will not do or 
be. Among them are the following: 

Don’t be an icicle, be a live wire and keep 
the battery charged. One does this by keeping 
abreast of the times. Attend a college as often 
as possible and use your summers for improve- 
ment. 

Don’t be a weed puller. Failures cannot be 
weeded out in the schoolroom, especially in 
the grades and high school. “Weeds” in the 
schoolroom frequently turn out to be something 
else. 

Don’t be an off-sider. Get into the line and 
play the game. Many otherwise good teachers 
are nuisances because they will not co-operate 
with others. 

Don’t be a rabbit chaser. You can’t follow 
all the fads. Select a good objective and pur- 
sue it to the end. (President Brooks has evi- 
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dently felt the exasperation of hunting quail 
with a dog that divides his attention between 
setting birds and chasing rabbits. A rabbit 
chaser usually gets a load of shot into his an- 
atomy which either kills him or cures him.) 

Don’t be a soda fountain. The child need 
the opportunity to think and talk. When the 
teacher fails to give him this opportunity sh, 
is robbing him of the training that is justly 
his; the teacher must not talk all the time. 

Don’t be a pussy-foot. He is always trying 
to create trouble. The tale bearer is an un- 
popular teacher. 

Don’t be a screech-owl. It isn’t necessary to 
speak loudly in a small room. Loud speak- 
ing wears out both the teacher and the pupil 

Don’t begin tasks and leave them unfinished. 
Sloppy mindedness is fatal to the teacher. 

Don’t worry. There is no use of worrying 
over things that you can help and there is no 
use of worrying over things that you cannot 
help. If you can help, do so; if you can’t do 
not waste energy worrying about it. 
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The Best Thanksgiving Book, 128 pages of reci- 
tations, dialogues, plays, songs, drills, etc., for 
all grades 

The Best Christmas Book. 192 pages of fresh and 
bright entertainments of every description for 
this special occasion 


Practical Projects, Plays and Games (new) By 
Calmerton 

Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teaching 
(new) By Deming 

Motivated Primary Activities for Rural Teachers 
(new) By Metcalf 1 

Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar.. 

Methods and Material for Composition in Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades—Deming 

Language Games for All Grades (with cards)— 


Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley 
Number Stories—Deming 

How to Teach Phonics—Calkins 

Language and Composition by Grades—Hammond 
One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study 

Games and Rhymes for Language Training—Dem- 


Books sent postpaid at listed prices. 


Free. Request a copy. 


DEPT. 15-B 


BOOKS YOU WANT NOW! 
For Your Entertainment 


Vitalizing Teaching 


We guarantee these books to please you or we will 
refund your money. Our 1925 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready—the 
complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been-added. Mailed 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 


Merry Christmas Entertainments. 160 pages of 


dialogues, plays, recitations, pantomimes, songs, 
drills, ete 

Bright Entertainments for Christmas. 
panion book to the above two, but containing 
many new ideas 


The Most Helpful Handbooks for 


Art of Class Management and Discipline—Taylor 1.00 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games 
—Smi 
Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg 46 
= Drawings for the Geography Class—Augs- 
5 


Number Games for Primary Grades—Harris and 


Spool Knitting—McCormack 
Number Teaching in the Primary Grades—Seeley 
Best Memory Gems—Sindelar 


Day by Day in the Primary Schools—Bridgham 
Cloth. Per set 
Cloth 


Simplex Class Record. Paper 35 


LE 


17 EAST 23rd STREET, CHICAGO 








FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. 





LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. &. 
Under one management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington ; 

eral affiliated offices. General teacher placement work. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Exclusively 
for college (including teachers college) and university work. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Several affiliated 
offices. Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work. 


Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


Security Bldg., Evanston, Ill. Sev- 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS! produced by the Department of the Interior, 

through the Bureau of Mines, in cooperation 

Send 20 cents for your copy of “Our Mis- with the larger industrial concerns, tell the 
souri, Dear,” a beautiful march song for use story of the workings of the nation’s tre- 
in Missouri Schools. McDowell Publishing mendous mineral industries in a much more 
Company, 3912A Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo. vivid and colorful manner than is possible 
A series of educational motion picture fiims, through the medium of any printed page. An- 
which depict in a most striking manner the other series of films preaclies the doctrine of 
processes employed in the mining preparation “safety first,’ by showing safe and unsafe 
and utilization of the various mineral ma- methods in mining and metallurgical practice. 
terials, is available for distribution in Missouri Nearly a hundred educational films have 
by the Extension Division of the University of been prepared in the past few years by the 
Missouri, Columbia. These films, which were Bureau of Mines in cooperation with industrial 


Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 





Brownie Primer—Banta v Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 

Busy Little ies — ‘ Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles « Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 

Cotton Tail Primer—Smith é Just Stories—Klinginsmith 

Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta d Last of a Great Indian Trbe—Osmon.. 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith ’ Little White Chief—Nida 

Roly, Poly Book—Smith ¢ Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 

Three Little Cottontails—Smith ¢ Farm Animals—Nida 

Two Little Indians—Maquire d Great American Industries, Vol. I—Rochlean.. 
Among the Giants—Neher / Great American Industries, Vol. II—Rochlean. 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith e Great American Industries, Vol. I1I—Rochlean 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson ¢ Great American Industries, Vol. IV—Rochlean. 


ese books fro 


E. M. CARTER. " Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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oremost in Quality) 0.0. 
f choo] Jitt Ms pen terials teal” _ cota 


from the press. 


Supplies Hades gociea | Sr Ee 
hel ps~-Practical Drawing Be schoo! | mupplee 
Send - for - free - Catalogae a tom 6 

copy. Write to- 


Prac tical Drawin€d Ci Om day to nearest of. 
Chicago III $ Foi ty fice for your copy. 


Recommended by the Missouri State Reading Circle 
Board for the Pupils’ Reading Circle 


McINpoo PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 


Each book is attractively bound in cloth. Fully illustrated. 
No. 226. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Third Grade 
No. 227. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fourth Grade 
No. 390. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fifth Grade 
No. 391. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Sixth Grade 
No. 398. Our Common Birds 
Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 
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concerns. The demand for these films for clay refractories, manufacture of automobiles 
showing by educational institutions, churches, the methods of compressing air, the quarrying 
civic bodies, and other organizations has be- of limestone, etc. Other films illustrate dan. 
come so great that the original plan of cen- gerous and safe practices in mining, efficiency 
tralized distribution from the Pittsburgh Ex- in the combustion of coal, the utilization oj 
periment Station of the Bureau of Mines has water power, and the operation of a gasolin 
become inadequate. A selected list of the best motor. 

of these films is* now made available at dis- Full details as to the procedure necessary to 
tributing centers located in the different states. obtain these industrial and educational mo 
The films relate to coal, petroleum, sulphur,’ tion picture films, as well as a wealth of mna- 
iron, asbestos, zinc, marble, copper natural gas, _ terial from other sources besides the Bureau 
and other minerals. |A series of films depicts of Mines, may be obtained by addressing the 
most interestingly such industrial processes as Extension Division, University of Missouri, 
the manufacture of oxygen, the making of fire- Columbia, Mo. 





CLINE ENROLL NOW FOR 1924-5 


TEACHERS Vacancies now coming in 
AGENCY SEND US YOUR MAGAZINE ORDERS 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
COLUMBIA, MO. 




















Mathematics on a Modern Basis 


By MABEL SYKES and CLARENCE COMSTOCK 


BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA. This first-year algebra emphasizes the close connection 
between algebra and arithmetic, stresses work with the graph, and gives many simple 
exercises. 

CBA HURDLE TESTS. For teachers. These include a series of nineteen tests 
covering all the fundamental algebraic operations. 

A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. The function is here presented explicity as 
the central and controlling idea. The book also introduces a radical and successful 
method of handling problems. 

PLANE GEOMETRY AND SOLID GEOMETRY. Both of these books are based 


on the analytical method of attack and stress important theorems. They present a good 
choice of exercises and frequent summaries. The books may be had bound together or 


in one, if so desired. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. K-136) New York 
Chicago 
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LENNES WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J. Lennes 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. Author of the Well-Known 
Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 

Purpose 
The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish practice material in the 
fundamental operations and solution of problems. 
They measure, through Standardized and Competitive Tests, the pu- 
pils’ arithmetical ability from day to day and from week to week. 
They provide the remedial drill work necessary to correct the defects 
found in the work of each individual pupil after the defects have been 
determined by the Tests. 

For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade Two and 96 sheets for each 
succeeding grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish material in the most convenient 
form at a cost slightly higher than the ordinary school tablet. 

These Tests are remedial—not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO 











THE ARBOGAST BETTER 
HEALTH SYSTEM 


will save fuel, increase your at- 
tendance by supplying 70° tem- 
perature in Zero weather. No 
special flue to build and you can 
pay for it in February. Write 
for catalog. 


ARBOGAST SYSTEM 
HEATING COMPANY 


3lst & Main Streets 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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The World Book 
Is a School Reference Work and Is Ap- 
proved for the Schools of Missouri 


THE WORLD BOOK is the most pop- 
ular reference work in use in the 
schools today. 


Sample Material Sent Free 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Co. 


1020 McGee STREET, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Looking Ahead 


212 DAYS 


Until our summer term opens for ihe 
teachers of Northwest Missouri. If 
you teach your pupils that “The early 
bird gets the worm,” try the same 
principle yourself—plan NOW to at- 
tend next summer. 

The short term for five hurs credit, 
opens 34 days earlier, April 27. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


UEL W. LAMKIN, President 














SEE 
HOOVER BROTHERS 


DISPLAY 
(Convention Hall) 


Bradley’s Busy Work 
Bradley’s Art Material 
Bradley’s Kindergarten Supplies 
General School Supplies 


Have your children read a Bradley Quali- 
ty Book and compete for one of the 250 
cash prizes before Feb. 15th. Ask for 
information. 


“HEROES OF ISRAEL” 
Adopted by State Reading Circle Board. 


See our Display—Visit our store. 


922 Oak St. Near Y. M. C. A. 








For Instruction Purposes 


The L. C. Smith typewriter is especially adapted 
for purposes of instruction because of its sturdi- 
ness and because of the mechanical construction 
which enables the operator to use the same ma 
chine for so many purposes. 


The fact that a decimal tabulator is built int 
every machine gives the opportunity to instruct 
in billing and tabulating at no extra expense. 


We have a special service for schools wher 
typewriting is taught. For information address 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. 


Factory and Executive Offices, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches In All Principal Cities 
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Tunnell Steel Spring Roller Case 


Durably made of all steel and finished at- 
tractively. Nothing to get out of order. 
Operates freely and can easily be moved 
from room to room. Map is well pro- 
tected from dust. Costs no more than less 
desirable cases. 


MAPS---University Series 
Ancient and Classical History 


The Set 24 is a series of 38 maps on Ancient 
History as outlined by the Famous Committee of 
Seven. To facilitate the study in this field, names, 
events, and dates are all associated. The maps 
are accurate in every detail. All are lithographed 
(not printed) in non-fading, brilliant colors on 
Jute Manilla paper. All lines are sharp and dis- 
tinct. Names are easy to read. Maps are 52 x 40. 
Maps can be bought singly or in series, and can 
be mounted either on the Steel Spring Roller Case 
or on adjustable stand and wall bracket. Price 
of complete set, including stand, $58.00. Set 24 
on tough cloth-backed map stock, $98.00. Any 
map in Single Steel Roller Case, $7.00. Special 
prices are allowed when six or more maps are 
ordered to be mounted singly in steel roller cases. 
Order from the Tunnell Salesman, or write us 
direct. 


TUNNELL MAP COMPANY 
213 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


AT WARRENSBURG 


This Teachers College, with a hi:tory of a 
half century of service, is a member of The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
of The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Its faculty of seventy 
members is unsurpassed in scholarship and teach- 
ing ability. Its new buildings are modern in 
architecture and equipment. All departments, 
including academic subjects, and art, commerce, 
music, home economics, manual training, and 
agriculture with its model farm, are up-to-date. 
The college served 4,065 students last year and 
enrolled 2,100 last term. It granted 709 certifi- 
cates and diplomas and conferred 210 degrees 
last year. The demand for these graduates is 
constant. The cost of living at Warrensburg is 
relatively small. The Winter quarter begins De- 
cember 2. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 




















TIDYMAN’S 
THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


Some of the questions discussed are: 

How many words should be taught in each 
grade? 

What are the most common errors made in 
spelling ? : 

What are some of the causes of poor spelling? 


Of what value are pronunciation and syllabica- 
tion in the teaching of spelling? 


The social and business world is demanding that 
our schools do a better job in teaching spelling. 
The use of this book will help you to do that 
very thing. 


Postpaid price, kraft edition, $1.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


E. E. MORTON 


Missouri Representative 








These Playground Sets, which meet the require- 
ments of the State Director of Physical Education, 
are offered at Special Prices: 

GRADED SCHOOL SET 

2 Volley Balls, 2 Playground Balls, 2 Boys’ on 

2 Girls’ Bats, Volley Ball Rules r 
Special Price $10.00 plus P. Pp. 
RURAL SCHOOL SET 

2 Playground Balls, 2 Boys’ Bats, 2 Girls’ Bats, 

1 Volley Ball, 1 Volley Ball Net.... .$12.70 
Special Price $8.35 plus P. P. 
STATE CONVENTION 
See our Display at Kansas City in Convention Hall 
during the State Convention Nov. 12-15. 


[owe & C4MPBELL 


THLETIC GOODS CO. f 





Kansas City St. Louis 
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Why Teach 


Business Organization? 


No other subject opens up to the young man or 
the young woman so many avenues of advance- 
ment. 

Business Organization charts the way to pro- 
gress, and shows to the student in graphic form 
the opportunities that lie before him. It teaches 
the fundamental principles on which all sound 
business is founded. 

Business Organization should not be confined to 
students of commercial subjects, as every high 
school boy is a potential business man. 

Business Organization and Administration is 
easily taught. The subject is even more concrete 
and teachable than commercial law or economics. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
By Dr. J. Anton de Haas, Professor of 
Foreign Trade, New York University, 


has paved the way to the introduction of this 
fundamental business subject into more than one 
thousand schools in this country. 


Text $1.40 
Teacher’ s Handbook Free to teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











IF-- 


IN YOUR COTTON 
DUCK WINDOW 
SHADES 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 


WRITE TODAY TO THE 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 














FLAGS 


For Schools 





SPECIAL 
SCHOOL FLAG BUNTING 


In ordering Flags give number 
and then size of Flag wanted 


QA orci sm cone 
HHA KRKAK 


ed 


3.6 
nd for ‘our om School Catalogue No. 6 
is Free. 
MISSOURI "STORE COMPANY 
Columbia, Me. 








STEPHENS ttc: 


Offers an up-to-date program 
for the education of young 
women. 


Superior instruc- 
tion in all regular 
college departments 
and in fine arts. 


For catalog and views address: 
President J. M. Wood, 


Columbia, Missouri. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE | 
and There are 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a large stock in our Kansas City Better Maps 


Warehouse and ship same day we receive 


your order Just as there are better texts. 


A map can be colored in such a way that chil- 
CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST dren will be unconsciously attracted to it by its 
appealing beauty. 
Laboratory A map can be constructed with the class-room 
Furniture problem in mind and made exceptionally clear. 
Heaters — Only vital geographical facts are shown, and 
Chemical Science these with an emphasis that insures their being 
Camas Furniture seen by the back-row pupil. 
Drinking Maneal Long life can be built into a map by not tem- 
a — porizing with the quality of material that goes 
aon ra nae into it. 

3 i ° . . , 
wand san ineceee All of these things are evident in Johnston-Ny- 

Blackboards School Desks Crayons strom maps. Compare them and see. We will 
gladly send a set on approval. We urge ex- 
If it’s for a School amination and comparison. 

We Have It Our new catalog ES24, is just off the press. Let 
us send you a complimentary copy. 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. A. A NysTROM & Co. 


The House of Quality 
1320-1322 Main St. 2249 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ' | 


Furnaces 











THE KELPIES EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


IR in 
GE By Etta Austin Blaisdell THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the sea, is under a definite policy: 
among the rocks and kelp, but when the moon ; 
shines they come up on the beach to play. What To encourage all people to look upon education 
they do, and what fun they have, is shown in forty as their foremost community concern ; 
ram of the prettiest colored pictures ever set before 
c first-grade children. A jolly book, carefully grad- To help every teacher and parent co-operate ac- 
ed, with extra large type. tively and intelligently for better schools and col- 
ung Just published. Mailing price, 65c leges ; 


To foster the best ideas and the most constructive 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS | |" "=" 


By M. G. Kirkpatrick 


A practical manual of common sense in school 
management. Helpful and readable. A sound and 
interesting aid to elementary teachers. 


Just published. Mailing price, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY THE CHRISTIAN scunee MONITOR 


COMMITTEE 


For sample copies, send 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


711 Commerce Trust Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


221 EA 
oy a SS, GEASS 2122 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 
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Our Own Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in producing correct and Artistic 
Stage Settings are capable of cesigning and producing the choicest of front 
Drop Curtains and special Scenery. 


Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 
Since 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 








SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
THRICE WELCOME TO KANSAS CITY 


We want you to visit our exhibit at Convention Hall—You will see what can b 
done by teachers who use the FOUNDATION LIBRARY. 
Hundreds have purchased it. Have you? 


The Library helps to solve your problems in Story Telling, Hand Work, Nature 
Study, Games, Health Work, Drawing, Poster Making, etc. 


The. State Course T. G. NICHOLS & COMPANY 
copgy teenage at EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

The State Library 708 A. & R. Bldg. 

List Contains It. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By PHILLIP A. KNOWLTON 


With simple treatment of facts regarding food, clothing, shelter, tools and imple 
ments, power, transportation, and communication are interwoven the rudiments of sim- 
ple descriptive and locative geography. Handsomely illustrated and beautifully printed 
For third grade. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 











Tue PATHFINDER is the great illustrated, current-events paper published at the 
Nation’s Capitol for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
PATHFINDER Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like 
NATIONAL THE PATHFINDER. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants 
to keep well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question 
WEEKLY Box answers your questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of 
15 Cents PATHFINDER is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 
15 cents. Ask for special current-events circular and rate for school club sub- 

scriptions, Address: 


THE PATHFINDER 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 




















